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LITBRATURA. 


AN OLD MYTH MODIFIED. 


A Monster Hydra’s coil 

Lies over half the world, from South to North : 
And ravenous ever growing heads come forth 
To menace, tear, and spoil. 





Far on the Taurian coast 

Lo! Hercules and Iolaus stand, : 

And each has grasp’d with mighty clinging hand 
That head, that threatea’d most. 


They pause, mid struggle sore, . 
For breath ; then comes a whisper, “ Peace ; forgive ; 
It may be, it you let the Hydra live, 

It will not hurt us more. 


“* Lo, it renounces harms : 
It proffers ; doubtful still the chance of fight : 
Sure gain in peace ; perchance it will not bite 
If tied with parchment charms.” 


O basest, falsest words! 

O pseudo-prudence, with a coward leaven ! 
O taintest-hearted counsel ever given 

To palsy hero swords! 


‘Yes ; valiantly ye smote, 

Dull giants! but in vain,—if now ye stay. 
O shame! the sting you press, but yesterday 
Graz'd your sick comrade’s throat. 


Unweaken’d to this hour 

Forth all its heads complete the Hydra shoots : 
O lop at least that ONE, and burn its roots, 
Now, while you hold the power. 


Not much explaining does this Fable lack, 
Older than History’s oldest Almanack ; 
But here, to aid invention where ’tis slack, 
The plain, brief moral follows at its back. 


With tiger or with asp 

When make we terms ?—when claws and sting are reft. 
Leave fleet and forts! the loaded gun be left 

In the prov’d murderer’s grasp! 


Ruthless, and false as bland, 

The Russian snake hints peace. O! brother Powers, 
First crush Sebastopol, and give its towers 

To the outrooting brand. 


Will Treaties,—parchment ties,— 

Give safety, or give back our brethren lost ? 
No! claim we, for our fearful, glorious cost, 
THAT HEAD, our pledge and prize. 





THE SEVEN AGES OF A PUBLIC MAN. 


Public Life's a stage, 
And all the men in office merely players : 
They have their characters and salaries, 
And one man in his course plays many parts, 
And acts through seven ages. First, the infant, 
High-born, inheriting a coat of arms. 
And then the Public School-boy, with his satchel, 
And shining lot of fag, going by rail 
Uncaringly to school. Then the Collegian 
Boating and driving, with a comic ballad, 
And supercilious eyebrow. Then the Patriot 
Fall of strong oaths, and moustached like the pard, 
Anxious for honour, not disposed to quarrel 
With any decent situation, 
Suffice that can one’s mouth. And then the Member, 
Quoting old saws and modern instances, 
In fair round paunch, with public dinners lined ; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered Minister ; 
With spectacles, and prose, and votes on side, 
His youthful views renounced, a world too wide 
For his shrunk wits, and his once manly voice, 
Trying in vain to hoax the people, pipes 
A miserable sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this sad disgraceful history, 
Is childish Red-tapism, and mere Routine : 
Sans heart, cans brains, sans pluck, sans everything. 





SCOTTISH CAVALIERS AND JACOBITE 
CHIEFTAINS. 

The passage of a people out of the barbaric but splendid era of chivalry, 
into that of peaceful economic hg ae is no doubt a subject well 
worthy of philosophic observation. But there are few men capable of 
harmonising both sides of such a picture. The economist is rarely philo- 
ps enough to do justice to the hero, and the man of sentiment has as 
seldom the capacity to relieve the details of mere material progress from 
dryness and insipidity. Mr. Burton, our latest Scottish historian,* as- 
pires to present these two phases of his country’s progress in artistic com- 

nation. We have the picturesque career of Dundee at one end of the 
Composition, and the chimneys of Glasgow at the other. Mr. Burton is 
4 scientific Whig, and has done the dull half of his work more agreeably 
than the lively one. He is a man of vigorous understanding, and of con- 
siderable, but not adequate, ability in writing. A laborious clumsiness 
mars many of his best reflections, and one cannot help wondering at the 
Vanity and ambitious awkwardness of his language, while recognising, 
With agreeable surprise, the force and justice of the sentiments conveyed. 

t we must not quarrel with a man of ability, because his style is not 
equal to his matter, nor his treatment of the heroic equal to that of the 
economic half of his subject. In some moods of mind a philosophic nan 
may regret that the arts of peace, in putting an end to the dangers and 


* “ History of Scotland, from the Revolution to the Extinction of the | 





of sentiment and their grace of genius. No inaugural odes of mechanics’ 
institutes will ever equal the Jacobite songsof Scotland. No lectures on 
mental or moral philosophy will ever stir in the bosoms of the Scottish 
youth the sentiments of generosity, honour, and devotion which actuated 
thousands of men of all ranks in the days of Scotland’s poverty and so- 
called ignorance. It seems, however, to be a law of social compensation, 
that as people lose fervor, genius and nationality, they gain the ability 
of producing and securing the enjoyment of wealth, and with wealth the 
advantages of every kind of mental and bodily cultivation. Noone would 
wish, in bis own person, to make a permanent change from the more pro- 
saic to the more poetic period. Mr. Burton hardly feels at home in re- 
visiting the ante-union epoch even on paper ; and, truth to say, his post- 
union disquisitions are too cleverly discreet and too correctly dull to af- 


' ford us any delight, however great the instruction we might draw from 


them if we needed anything to convince us of the advantages of peace, 
order, and astrongcentral government. But that cry of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s “* We’ll hae nane but Highland bonnets here,” has stirred withia 
us something of the spirit of the olden time, and we will leave the cold 

atriotism of the Dalrymples and even the calm wisdom of President 

orbes at one side for the present, and cast back a glance on Scottish 
worthies of less pradence and more spirit : Montrose, Dundee, Lochiel— 

Tories though they were in the sense of the word as used by Whigs of the 
revolution—would we had such men by Sir Colin’s side, wherever he 
may be above ground this day, with his bonneted warriors! A war like 
this in which we are now engaged teaches us some tolerance for martial 
virtue, and shows that some service may be done to the state by other 
means than depopulation, withdrawal of labour from the fields to the fac- 
tories, and other economic processes, which, if not arrested by some such 
fortunate calamity, would very soon have left us the prey of any Euaro- 
pean bold enough to face the dogmas of our newspapers and the incanta- 
tions of our schools of political economy. 

Mr. Burton’s political bias is manifest throughout the volumes before 
us. He is, as we have said, a thorough modern Whig ; a Lowlander, en- 
tertaining a contempt—hardly disguised—for his Gaelic fellow-country- 
men. This is a tone of feeling frequently to be met with in Scotland. It 
is analagous to the white man’s detestation of the negro, the Saxon’s 
dislike of the Celt ; and, like prejudice in general, is as ill-founded in fact 
&s in feeling, for in truth, neither Highlander nor Lowlander can claim 
to be purely of the Celtic or of the Teutonic breed. Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers, on the contrary, in his delightful narrative of the ’45, compiled from 
the private correspondence of the day, and to which we are largely in- 
debted for minute and personal details of the Jacobite leaders, writes with 
much feeling for the tragical fate of the gallant Highland chieftains, The 
accomplished author of the ‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,’ sympathies 
no less ardently in the broken fortunes of the royalist heroes, Montrose 
and Dundee, although he himself is regarded as a modern Tory—that is, 
a Protestant, and a friend of the principles of the house of Hanover. 

It will be desirable to remind the reader, in the first place, of the man- 
ner in which Scotland—after many years of active hostility and intense 
national dislike of the sister state—found herself, in the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, united to England in a manner most flatter- 
ing to the pride of the smaller kingdom. The King of Scotland, on the 
extinction of the direct line of Tudor, became heir to the English crown, 
James Stuart, the sixth of Scotland and first of England, had a double 
claim to the succession made vacant by the death of Queen Elizabeth ; 
for the blood of his great-grandmother, Margaret Tudor, daughter of 
King Henry VIL., was transmitted to him by both parents—his ill-fated 
— Darnley, and his still more unhappy mother, the beautiful Mary 

tuart. 

Scotland saw with pride the descendant of her ancient princes swaying 
the sceptre of Great Britain ; nor did her attachment to her native dy- 
nasty cease even when fortune was adverse to the house of Stuart ; when 
a cruel death—atemporary exile—a forced abdication awaited the suc- 
cessive sovereigns of that ill-starred race. 

The Stuarts were scarcely seated on the throne of Great Britain when 
they alienated the affections of their northern subjects, by the ecclesias- 
tical innovations they sought to introduce. James was weakly fond of 
prerogative. Charles I. inherited the pernicious views of his father. He 
was swayed by unwise advisers ; and having himself a warm attachment 
to the ritual of the Reformed Church of England, sought, with a mistaken 
zeal, to impose on his Presbyterian subjects the liturgy and episcopalian 
form of Church government which prevailed in England. But the ane 
of the Scotch Protestants was strongly opposed to these changes. The 
Reformation in that country had taken piace under very different aus- 
pices from those which heralded its advent in England. The Church of 
Scotland had assumed from the first the Presbyterian form: and the na- 
tion rejected;with indignation the discipline and ritual which Charles at- 
tempted to force on their acceptance. Many of the high nobility of Scot- 
land protested—in the form of a Solemn League and Covenant—against 
the threatened innovations. Among the subscribers to the Covenant a 
pears the name of Montrose, in conjunction with that of Argyll, chieftains, 
soon afterwards to become bitter antagonists. 

James Grahame, fifth Earl, and first Marquis of Montrose, was born in 
1612, He possessed the personal advantages of a graceful and well-pro- 
portioned form, though not exceeding the middle height. His complexien 
was fair ; his manner and address elegant and insinuating ; his mind was 
cultivated ; his taste refined. He was himself a poet of no mean order. 
Even amid the incessant toils of his short life, he found leisure to fami- 
liarise himself with the classic literature of ancient Rome. In every re- 
spect he formed a striking contrast to his foe, Argyll. Archibald, Earl 
and Marquis of Argyll, was singularly unprepossessing in appearance. 
Red hair, a mean form, and a sinister obliquity of vision, only too charac- 
seer 2 his crooked nature, distinguishsd this great chief of the Clan 

‘ampbell. 

The adhesion of Montrose to the Solemn League and Covenant was not 
of long duration. He hated and distrusted Argyll, and apprehended 
danger to monarchy itself from the extreme views of his colleagues. He 
wrote loyally to the King, urging him to abandon his ecclesiastical 
schemes—to come in person to Scotland, and assure his subjects that he 
was not hostile to their liberties :— 

_ Sir,—Your ancient aad native kingdom of Scotland is in a mighty 
distemper. It is incumbent on your Majesty to find out the disease, re- 
move the causes, and apply convenient remedies. . The cause is 
a fear and apprehension, not without some reason, of changes in religion, 
and that superstitious worship should be brought in upon it, and therewith 
all their laws infringed, and their liberties invaded. Free them, sir, from 
this fear, as you are free from any such thoughts, and undoubtedly you 
shall thereby settle that state in a firm obedience to your Majesty in all 
time coming. They have no other end but to preserve their religion in 
purity, and their liberties entire. That they intend the overthrow of mon- 
archical governmentisacalumny. . . . The remedy of this danger- 
ous disease consisteth only in your Majesty’s presence for a space in that 
kingdom. . . . Practiee, sir, the temperate government. It fitteth 
the humour and disposition of the nation best. It isthe most strong, most 
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lawlessness of the chivalrous times, have supplanted also their nobility ' jects, and then they erect a throne there for you to reign—firmissimum 


imperium quo obedientes gaudent.” 


Such advice as this did not consort well with the views of the Coven- 
anting Lords. Montrose was deemed a traitor to their cause, while every 
day added to their hostile position as regarded their sovereign. Charles 
was by this time thoroughly embroiled -with his Parliament. Civil war 
was impending. In this great struggle our sympathies at first lean to 
the popular side. Charles was ae guilty of unjustifiable 
gression. Misled by an undue estimate of his royal prerogative—rash 
precipitate, yet weakly vacillating in his conduct, he acted rarely on his 
own judgment, and was very unfortunate in his advisers. Strafford and 
Laud were bad counsellors for such a monarch. Had the one been suc- 
cessful in his scheme of “ thorough,” the other in his ecclesiastical re- 
forms, the freedom of the nation would have been gravely imperilled. 
We rejoice in the overthrow of their designs, ~ we sympathise with the 
men who bore themselves so nobly when each in turn fell a sacrifice to 
popular hostility, and was called on to die for the principles he had advo- 
cated. “ After a long and hard struggle,” wrote Strafford to his royal 
master, urging him to consent to the bill of attainder, and his subsequent 
execution—* I have come to the only resolution befitting me ; all private 
interest should give way to the happiness of your sacred person, and of 
the state. . . My soul, about to quit this body, forgives all men all 
things with infinite contentment.” while the Archbishop— 

*« Prejudged by foes determined not to spare, 

An old, weak man, for vengeance thrown aside, 
Laud, ‘ in the painfal art of dying’ tried 

(Like a poor bird entangled in a snare 

Whose heart still flutters, though his wings forbear 
To stir in useless struggle), hath relied 

On hope, that conscious innocence supplied, 

And in his prison breathes celestial air.” 


On the 7th of May, 1642, the King wrote from York :— 


“ Montrose,—I know I need no arguments to induce you to my service. 
Duty and loyalty are sufficient to a man of so much honour as I know 
you to be: yet as I think this of you, so I will have you to believe of me, 
that I would not invite you to share of my hard fortune if I intended you 
not to be a plentiful partaker of my good,” &c., &c. 


Two years later Montrose unfurled the royal standard among the wilds 
of Atholl ; having received his commission from Charles as Lieutenant- 
General of his Majesty’s forces in Scotland. And now commenced that 
brief but extraordinary career, which has excited the wonder and admi- 
ration of posterity. 

On the Ist of September in that year, Montrose, with a handful of 
Highlanders, imperfectly armed, and so badly provided with ammunition 
that orders were issued that no man should discharge his piece until sure 
of his mark, and that no randem shots should be permitted, gained the 
victory of Tippermuir. This success placed the city of Perth at his 
mercy, and enabled him to arm his troops at the expense of the citizens. 
Again, at Fyvie, with a very inferior force, and only fifty horsemen, Mont- 
rose defeated the army of the Covenant, and annihilated their cavalry, 
consisting of a thousand horse. On this occasion all their utensils were 
melted down to supply bullets. “ Well done, pewter pot,” was a fre- 
quent exclamation among the marksmen, as each volley did deadly ex- 
ecution on their adversaries. A still more remarkable achievement was 
the raid of Montrose into the very beart of his enemy’s country. Amidst 

snow and storm, he traversed the almost impassable mountain barriers 
which protected Argyll’s country from hostile aggression, and until then 
had been deemed impregnable. In the depth of winter, by forced 
the ever active general ravaged the western highlands, burnt Inve 
Castle, the stronghold of his great foe, and “ spoiled ” the sons of Diarmi 
On the 2ad of February, 1645, he gained a signal victory over Argyll at 
Inverlochy, and soon after won the no-less important battle of Kilsyth. 
Perhaps not the least interesting incident in this brilliant campaign 
was the special protection accorded by the great marquis to the poet 
Drummond, of Hawthornden, a worthy homage to literature from one 
who was himself a poet. 

The star of James Grahame, Marquis of Montrose, had now attained 
er point : it was thenceforward to decline, until it set in 

ood. 

While Montrose was regaining the Highlands for his sovereign, the 
bad success of the royalist cause in England induced Charles rashly to 
throw himself into the arms of the Scotch Covenanters, expecting om 
his northern subjects more lenient treatment than from his Roundhead 
adversaries. He was deceived. The Presbyterians actually bargained 
and sold him to the Parliament, and by this unworthy act indelibly dis- 
graced their cause. Montrose, who had meantime suffered a defeat at 
Philiphaugh, was entreated by the king to lay down his arms. Charles 


P- | was endeavouring to come to terms with his Parliament, and this was an 


essential condition. Montrose sorrowfully obeyed. He retired to the 
Continent, there to learn, at a later period, the tragical fate of his royal 
master, 
“ Tl sing thine obsequies with trumpet sounds, 
And write thine epitaph in blood and wounds.” 


Montrose was, however, long compelled to remain inactive, though, as 
he afterwards said to the young King, when they met in exile, “I never 
had passion on earth so strong as that todo the King, your father, ser- 
vice.” At length, when that prince’s cause was proclaimed in Scotl 
the ever devoted Grahame sailed for the Orkneys, hoping once again to 
raise the highlands in behalf of Charles Stuart. He had scarcely reached the 
mainland, when he was forced, by the extremity of huager, to surrender 
himself to a former adherent, Macleod of Assynt, who, with unparalleled 
baseness, betrayed him to the Covenanters. Of his heroic bearing when 
doomed to death by Argyll and his faction, with every added insult and 
indignity which malignity could devise, we shall relate in the stirring, 
yet minutely truthful words of Aytoun, in his lay on the execution of 

ontrose :— 

‘“‘ They brought him to the Watergate, 
Hard bound with hempen span, 
As though they held a lion there, 
And not a fearless man. 
They set him high upon a cart— 
The hangman rode below ; 
They drew his hands behind his back, 
And bared his noble brow. 
Then, as a hound is slipped from leash, 
bys cheered the common throng, 
Aud blew the note with yell and shout, 
And bade him pass along, 
* * + * « 
* But when he came, though wen, ~ 
He looked so great ond tite vm 
So noble was his manly front, 
calm his steadfast eye, 
The rabble rout forbore to shout, 





powerful, and most durable ofany. It gladdeth the heart of your sub- 


And each man held his breath, 











Che Albion. 








For well they knew the hero’s soul 
Was face to face with death. 

And then a mournful shudder 
Through all the people crept, 

And some that come to scoff at him 
Now turned aside and wept. 


. * * * 

és They placed him next 
Within the solemn hal! ; 

Where once the Scottish Kings were throned 
Amidst their nobles all ; 

But there was dust of vulgar feet 
On that polluted floor, 

And perjured traitors filled the place 
Where good men sate before. 

With savage glee came Warristoun 
To read the murderous doom ; 

And then uprose the great Montrose 
In the middle of the room. 


* « Now, by my faith, as belted knight, 
And by the name I bear, 

And by the bright St. Andrew’s cross, 
That waves above us there ; 

Yea, by a greater, mightier oath— 
And, oh, that such should be ! 

By that dark stream of royal blood 
That lies ‘twixt you and me, 

I have not sought in battle-tield 
A wreath of such renown, 

Nor dared [ hope, on my dying day, 
To win the martyr’s crown! 


«¢ ¢ There is a chamber far away, 
Where sleep the good and brave, 

But a better place ye have named for me 
Than by my father’s grave. 

For truth and right, ’gainst treason’s might, 
This hand hath always striven, 

And ye raise it up for a witness still 
In the eye of earth and heaven. 

Then nail my head on yonder tower, 
Give every town a limb, 

And God, who made, shall gather them ; 
I go from you to Him!’ 


s * + * 
‘“« He is coming! he is coming! 
Like a bridegroom from his room 
Came the hero from his prison, 
To the scaffold and the dvom. 
Then was glory on his forehead, 
Then was lustre in his eye, 
And he never walked to battle 
More proudly than to die. 
There was colour in his visage, 
Though the cheeks of all were wan. 
And they marvelled as they saw him pass, 
That great and goodly man!” 


In proof of the perfect serenity of mind which Montrose exhibited while 
under sentence of death, we may mention the lines inscribed on the win- 
dow of his prison the night before his execution :— 


‘« Let them bestow on every airth a limb, 
Then open all my veins, that I may swim 
To thee, my Maker! in that crimson lake ; 
Then place my parboiled head upon a stake. 
Scatter my ashes—strew them in the air ; 
Lord! since thou know’st where all these atoms are, 
I’m hopeful thou’lt recover once my dust, 
And confident thou'lt raise me with the just.” 


The confident expectativn, so far as regarded the mortal remains of 
Montrose, was eventually realised. His bones were collected and inter- 
red after his death. His heart underwent many varieties of fortune, so 
strange, s0 singular, that we pause to recount them as detailed by a de- 


scendant, the Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, formerly Chief Justice 
of Ceylon, in a letter to his daughters :— 


“ The first es of Montrose being extremely partial to his nephew, 


the second Lord Napier, and his wife, had always promised at his death 
to leave his heart to the latter, as a mark of the affection which he felt 
towards her, for the unremitting kindness which she had shown to him in 
all the different vicissitudes of his life and fortune ; that, on the Marquis’s 
execution, a confidential friend of her own, employed by Lady Napier, 
succeeded in obtaining for her the heart of the Marquis; that she, after 
it had been embalmed by her desire, enclosed it in a little steel case, 
made of the blade of Montrose’s sword, placed this case in a gold filagree 
box, which had been given to John Napier, the inventor of logarithms, 
by a Doge of Venice, while he was on his travelsin Italy, * * * 
She transmitted the gold box, with Montrose’s heart in it, to the young 
Marquis of Montrose, who was then abroad with her husband, Lord Na- 

, in exile ; that for some reason or another, the gold-box and heart 

been lost sight of by both families, that of Montrose and that of Na- 
pier, for some time, until an intimate friend of his, the fifth Lord Napier, 
@ gentleman of Guelderland, recognised in the colleetion of a collector of 
curiosities in Holland, the identical gold filagree box with the steel case, 
and procured it for him when he was in that country.” 


This case was given by the fifth Lord Napier to his daughter, the mo- 
ther of Sir Alexander Johnston. On her way to India the vessel was 
attacked by a French frigate. The gold filagree box was shattered by a 
blow, but the steel case remained uninjured. While in India, the lady 
found a goldsmith, who, partly from description and from the preserved 
fragments, made a filagree case like the one which had been destroyed, 
in which was placed the heart of the hero: 


“ My mother’s anxiety about it gave rise to a report among the natives 
of country that it was a talisman, and that whoever possessed it could 
never be wounded in battle or taken prisoner. Owing to this report it 
was stolen from her, and for some time it was net known what had be- 
come of it. At last she learned it had been offered for sale to a powerful 
chief, who had purchased it fur a large sum of money.” 


The writer of this narrative, becoming acquainted with this chief, 
begged for its restoration, detailing the circumstances which made it 
valuable in hiseyes. The chief— 


“ Immediatly added that one brave man should always attend to the 
wishes of another brave man, whatever his religion or his nation might 
be; that he, therefore considered it bis duty to fulfil the wishes of the 
brave man whose heart was in the urn, and whose wish it was that his 
weart should be kept by his descendants, and for that reason he would 
willingly restore it to my mother. - My father and mother return- 
ed to Europe in 1792, aud being ia France when the revolutionary Go- 
vernment required all persons to give up their plate, &c., entrusted the 
silver urn with Montrose’s heart, to an Englishwoman of the name of 
Knowles, at Boulogne, who promised to secrete it until it could be sent 
eafely to England, This person having died shortly afterwards, neither 
my mother or father, in their lifetime nor I myself, since their death, have 
ever been able to trace the urn, although every exertion has been made 
‘by me for that purpose.” 


The events which succeeded the wreck of the royalist cause in Scotland 
‘are tamiliar to all readers of general history. The military despotism 
established by Cromwell was terminated by the restoration of monarchy, 
and the recall of Charles II, to fill the throné of his father. Religious 
discord still remained rife in Scotland, and reached its acme of bitter- 
ness during the brief reign of the brother and successor to Charles II., 
King James lI. The successful revolution of 1688, placed William of 
Orange on the throne, made vacant by the forced abdication of his royal 
father-in-law, who passed the remnant of his days in dreary exile. It was 

at this juncture that the desperate fortunes of the House of Stuart were 
well nigh retrieved by another Scottish cavallier, nearly allied in repu- 
tation as in name, to the Great Grahame, Marquis of Montrose. 

Jobn Grahame of Claverhouse, afterwards Viscount Dundee, was a 
younger son of the House of Fintrie. He had the advantage of a learned 
education at the University of St. Andrews ; but probably did not profit 
much 4 his socks, as he wrote and spoke his own language very ungram- 
poe § S genius lay in war, not in the peaceful pursuits of litera- 
ture. is career Commenced on the continent, and he served for a time 
under the Prince of Orange, to whom he afterwards proved so formida- 
ble an opponent. He saved William’s life at the battle of St. Neff, but a 
petty misunderstanding completely estranged them soon after. 

Ciaverhouse has been depicted in very varied colors, as the portrait 


happens to be drawn by friend or by foe. “ Bloody Claverse,” “ Hero- 
fiend,” are among the mildest epithets lavished on him by the one party 
while his admirers describe him in terms of unqualified eulogy. In illus. 
tration we would refer our readers to Aytoun’s Appendix, “ Viscount 











Dundee,” in the “ Lays,” where he criticises Mr. Macaulay’s statements 
about Claverhouse, from which he strongly dissents. Perhaps the most 
faithful portraiture extant may be that of the novelist. Sir Walter Scott 
has finely described Grahame of Claverhouse, in “ Old Mortality.” Even 
his horse, a supposed gift from the enemy of mankind, is not unnoticed. 
Friends and foes, at least, concur in acknowledging Colonel Grahame 
of Claverhouse to have been brave to excess, a skilful commander, and 
a devoted servant to King James II. Even after the monarch’s abdica- 
tion, Dundee did not despair of his cause, but hastened to Edinburgh to 
exhort the Duke of Gordon to maintain the ca:tle against the Convention, 
asthe revolution party were then termed, while he hastened to the 
Highland’s to raise King James’s standard among the royal clans. 

eneral Mackay, on the part of the Convention, advanced northward 
to encounter the redoubtable Dundee. The armies met at Killiecrankie, 
a wild mountain pass near Blair-Atholl. There, at the moment of vic- 
tory, Dundee fell, mortally wounded in a gallant charge which scattered 
the foe. But the success was deemed to be dearly purchased when the 
life of the great leader, Jan dhu nan Cath, was the forfeit. 

In his description of the battle-ground, and military dispositions at 
Killiecrankie, Mr. Hill Burton has warmed into unasual animation. We 
quote at length this, probably the most picturesque passage to be met 
with in his two volumes :— — 


“ The most picturesque of Scottish battlefields is ayo by the hand 
of nature with marks which seem destined to remain while the crust of 
the earth holds together ; and, long as the memory of the battle may be 
preserved, it is likely to be lost in oblivion behind the multitudinous 
thickening of greater events, ere those peculiar features, which are ad- 
justed to every stage of the tragedy with so expressive an exactness, are 
obliterated. The spot at once indicates the general character of the con- 
flict, and its minuter features fit with singular accuracy into the mourn- 
ful narrative of the defeated general. Though not the field of battle, the 
nature of the pass itself had an important influence on the whole cala- 
mity ; for it deprived Mackay, after having entered it, of all chance of a 
selection of ground. The Highland rivers, generally sweeping along 
winding valleys between chains of mountains, sometimes seem to break, as 
it were, through such a barrier, where it is cleft in two, like the traverses of 
the Jura ; and such acleft, asa formidably defensible gate to the country 
beyond it. is generally called a pass. In Killiecrankie, the cleft is not 
straight down from the general upper level of the mountain range, but 
appears as if cat into a declivity or hollow between widely separated 
summits, so that at the top of the rocks which forms the wall of ,the nar- 
row ravine, there is a sort of terrace stretching backward on either side, 
with a slightly inclined plane, the upper extremity of which starts ab- 
ruptly upwards to the summits of the mountain range on either side of 
the declivity. And this peculiarity in the ground had considerable influ- 
ence on the fate of the day. A broad terraced turnpike road, with many 
plantations, somewhat alter the character of the spot from its condition 
in Mackay’s day, when the clefts and patches fit for vegetable growth 
were sprouted with the stumpy oak scrub indigenous to Scotland, relieved 
by the softer features of its neighbour, the weeping birch, hanging with 
all its luxurious tendrils from the rocks. The path of the army must 
have lain, not by the present road, but along by the base of the rocks, 
where roars the furious river, tumbling through all its course over great 
stones into successive holes, where, in uneasy rest, the waters have that 
inky blackness peculiar to the pools of the mose-stained rivers of the 
Highlands. 

* On reaching the top of the pass, an alluvial plain was found, of small 
extent, but level as a Datch polder, where the troops formed as they 
came in a string through the pass, and rested while the general set him- 
self to the vain task of seeking a good position. Me sent onwards an ad- 
vance to announce traces of the enemy, who were but a little way on when 
they gave the announcement ; and Mackay riding to the spot, saw them 
on the sky-line of a bend in the hill above him to the norti, from 6 to 8 
hundred feet appear higher than his position, and nota mile distant from 
it. Being close over the small plain, where his troops were forming, was 
an abrupt knoll, on which stand now a few old oaks,—the remnant, pro- 
bably, of the scrubby coppice, which made the general notice it as ‘ full 
of trees and shrubs.’ Observing that the high ground on which the ene- 
my appeared, carried them directly, by an almost unvaried descent, to 
the top of this immediate elevation, Mackay saw that the enemy reach- 
ing it while his troops remained on the flat close under it, would undoubt- 
edly force them ‘ with confusion over tbe river.’ And no one who looks 





at the narrow strip of meadow, with the abrupt ascent rising over it, can 
have the least doubt that his apprehensions were well founded. 
* * * 

‘Let us now look to the other camp. When it was known at Blair 
Castle that Mackay was entering the pass, the Highland chiefs were 
clamorous for a battle. They said it was not the nature of their follow- 
ers to keep together unless they came quickly to some decided result ; 
and Dundee, from his previous experience of their rapid dispersal when 
tre could not give them fighting or plunder, agreed to the proposal. 
They swept aroung, keeping the upper ground to the elevated bend on 
that ridge looking down on Killiecrankie, where we have seen that their 
approach was first noticed from below. 

‘ The usually overpowering effect of a superior force of disciplined 
and equipped troops, would be lost in the vast arena on which the moun- 
taineers looked down, confident in the strength of their position, their 
command of an impetuous descent on an enemy with a pit behind, aad 
their ability to regain their rocks if their charge proved iueffective. It is 
easy to believe Lochiel’s assertion, that their own shout sounded loud and 
full, and that of the enemy below them faint and feeble. 

* * » * ” e 

“The armies faced each other, after they were formed, for more than 
two hours. The midsummer sun sbone full on the Highlanders, and Dun- 
dee would not charge until it had touched the western heights. The ob- 
ject of his adjustment was to cut through Mackay’s thin line with bis 
impetuous bodies of Highlanders, to cut it effectually through in several 
places, and yet with so broad a blow at each as not merely to pass 
through, but to throw the whole into confusion. To make the blows ef- 
fectual, it was necessary that his line should not be too thin; to make 
them tell fully along Mackay’s line, he must not make his own too short, 
or the intervals between the battalions too wide. Ifhe erred, it was, as 
we shall see, in the latter cautious direction. 

“The ground had an admirable slope for the necessary impulse. When 
the charge was given, the Highlanders came on at a slow trot, received 
the fire of their opponents, and, while they were screwing on their bayo- 
nets, discharged their own, threw down their guns, and rushed on with 
their slashing broadswords, as sailors board with their cutlasses. Nothing 
but strong columns, or squares with the fixed bayonet, could stand the 
rush. The result was instantaneous ; and those who were not cut down 
were swept into the gulf of the pass. An accident created some hesita- 
tion in the charge of Dundee’s troop of cavalry. It had been commanded 
by Lord Dunfermline ; but a commision from James to a gentleman with 
the illustrious name of Sir William Wallace, to supersede him had just 
arrived. The men, not quite sure whom to obey, or unaccustomed to the 
method of the new commander, did not charge right forward at once. 
Dundee had ridden on, supposing that he was in their front, and looking 
back was surprised not to see them at hand. Lord Dunfermline told 
Lochiel, that above the smoke he saw the general wave his hat over his 
head, as he rose iu the stirrup to signal them onwards. It is then that he 
is supposed to have received his death-wound ; for it was by a bullet 
that entered his side, some inches between the breast plate. As he dropped 
from his horse, a soldier named Johnson caught him. The dying man, 
with the instinct of the enthusiastic commander, asked anxiously how the 
day went. The supporter said it went well for the king, but he was sorry 
for him. Dundee answered, it mattered not for himeelf, if the day went 
well for the king. He appears to have died almost immediately ; and 
when some of his friends, finding him before life was extinct, endeavoured 
to remove him, they were obliged to abandon the attempt by the fire from 
Leven’s battalion remaining on the field. Those who were present said 
his body was wrapped in two plaids, and conveyed to Blair Castle. Within 
a short time afterwards he was buried beneath the secluded church of 
Blair ; and never vaulted roof or marble monument covered the last abode 
of a more restless and ambitious heart than that which has slept in this 
quiet spot amidst peasant dust.” 


Dundee’s death at Killiecrankie can scarcely be subject of lamentation, 
even to his friends. It was a glorious termination to a career which, if 
further prolonged, must have proved an unenviable one. James II. was 
a discouraging master to fight for, notwithstanding the devotion with 
which his general risked ail in his cause. How noble was the rejoinder 
of Dundee to the friends who urged him not to engage personally in the 
battle. “ Gentlemen,” said he, “as I am absolutely convinced and have 
had repeated proofs of your zeal for the king’s service, and of your affec- 
tion to me as his general and your friend, so I am fully sensible that my 
engaging personally this day may be of some loss if I shall chance to be 
killed ; but I beg leave of you, however, to allow me to give one shear 
darg (that is, one harvest day’s work) to the king, my master, that I 





may bave an opportunity of convincing the brave clans, that I can hazard 
my life in the service as freely as the meanest of them.” 








“ Last of Scots and last of freemen— 
Last of all that dauntless race 
Who would rather die unsullied 
Than outlive the land's disgrace ! 
O, thou lion-hearted warrior ! 
Reck not of the after time : 
Honour may be deemed dishonour— 
Loyalty be called a crime. 
Sleep in peace with kindred ashes 
Of the noble and the true— 
Hands that never failed their country, 
Hearts that never baseness knew. 
Sleep! and till the latest trumpet 
Wakes the dead from earth and sea, 
Scotland shall not boast a braver 
Chieftain than our own Dundee.” 

The followers of Dundee dispersed, notwithstanding their success at 
Killiecrankie. They could not fiad a leader qualified to head them as 
their departed chief had done. The highlanders sought price in their 
mountain fastnesses ; their chieftains made terms with the revolution go- 
vernment, The officers and gentlemen who had served under Dundee re- 
tired to France. There, after experiencing in too many instances the ex- 
tremest privations, they found themselves reduced to the rank of private 
sentinels in the armies of Louis Quartorze.— T° be concluded next week. 


ON GENTEEL THIEVES. 


BY JOHN BROWN, SHOPKEEPER. 


I am a shopkeeper, standing behind a shop-counter, where I have stood 
for more than thirty-five years. From fifty to a hundred thousand people 
pass my shop every day of the week except Sunday, and from one hun- 
dred to three hurdred come into it in the course of the fifteen hours that 
it stands open ; and it is my business to do the best I can with them, It 
is of no consequence to the reader that he should know what I sell, or, 
what I don’t sell, and he need look for no revelations of that kind. Iam 
going to give him the benefit of my experience and the experience of an 
unfortunate friend of mine, now no more, with regard toa difficulty with 
which a shopkeeper, sooner or later, is sure to have to deal, and which 
he must deal with somehow, and should know, as a man of business 
how to manage prudently and economically. 

When I first began life behind the counter, I began to stady haman 
character from that advantageous stand-point (that, I think, is the word) 
which the position of a shopkeeper affords him. The hypocrisy which 
cloaks a man, or a woman either, when he or she comes to market, is but 
of a thin transparent kind, and is apt to fall off and disappear in the 
process of driving a bargain. It is surprising what an insight of the 
true character and disposition of a regular customer one gets by supply- 
ing him constantly with the necessaries or the luxuries of life in exchange 
for his money. I doubt if any father confessor ever gets the gauge of his 
penitents so correctly as does the butcher, the fishmoager, the wine-mer- 
chant, who have the care of that other conscience, the stomach—or even 
the tailor or linen-draper, who do but adorn his outer husk. 

If men and women-kind in general knew themselves but half as well 
as their tradesman and shopkeepers know them, they would spare us who 
stand inside the counter an infinite deal of trouble, and themselves some 
expense ; but that is a kind of knowledge which few people pick up till 
late in life, and most people never. They never think that we see them 
as they are—that we take their moral measure, so to speak, toa nicety ; 
and still less do they think how little time it requires for an old hand, 
like myself for instance, to reckon them up. But we do it, nevertheless, 
with as much correctness in most cases as we tot up a page ia the ledger 
—and we must do it, or we should be deceived to our loss oftener 
than we are, which is a great deal too often. The fact is, we see 
more of the human face, at the moment when the least godlike and least 
magnanimous of the owner’s propensities are active, than any other class 
of men ever see: this study is indeed always before us, and we must be 
blockheads indeed if we could not learn from an ever open page to read 
its written language. Whom to trust—and to whom to refuse credit 
when credit is demanded—this is the principal difficulty we have to solve. 
Without being phrenologists, we are able to read that riddle tolerably well 
—at least I can speak for myself. I don’t lose much by bad debts, and 
when a man cheats me, I always feel inclined to blame myself more than 
him, because I ought to have known better than to put it in his power to 
Wo it. There are other difficulties, however, besides this; and the one 
to which I am going to call attention is that difficulty with which Mr. 
Moule bas been lately hampered, and which he has managed so impru- 
dently in the case of that virtuous Mrs. Ramsbotham who stole bis pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and who wasa’t and couldao’t in the nature of things and 
- the nature of the British law and of a British jury, be punished for the 
theft. 

Let me say something, then, about Lady Thieves, and inform Mr. Moule, 
and Mr. Everybody Else, how I have learned to handle that sort of busi- 
ness. When I first opened shop I knew nothing about it—had never be- 
stowed a thought upon it ; and when one day I saw a genteel-looking 
young girl drop her cambric handkerchief upon an article which I usu- 
ally sold for a guinea, and, ‘aking both up together, convey them to ber 
pocket, I seized her unceremoniously, hauled her into my little back- 
room, rung the bell for the maid, had her searched, found the article upon 
her, sent for a Bow-street officer (there were no policeman then), and gave 
her into custody. What a fool I was, to be sure! It happened that her 
father was a clergyman, backed by high connections, and looking forward 
to be a bishop before long. He bailed her out in no time—came down 
upon me with a charge of conspiracy, and threats of transportation for 
life—badgered my serving-weuch out of her wits first himself, and then 
set a hatchet-faced fellow to cross-examine her, who drove her clean be- 
wildered—more fool I for letting him do it; but I knew no better then. 
I saw it would never do to take the case to trial with such a witness, and, 
by Jove, she saved me the trouble by bolting away before the day of trial 
came. I was obliged to withdraw the charge, and pretend that it was 
alla mistake. The clergyman talked of prosecuting me for a conspiracy ; 
but he had some conscience, and only talked ; the girl, I have no doubt, 
had confessed the theft to him. As it was, I got the reputation of a mon- 
ster ; and only recovered my character by acknowledging that I must 
have been drunk at the time and didn’t know what I was about—J, who 
was never drunk in my life! 

That affair cost me fifty pounds in cash, and damaged my connection 
to the extent of at least two hundred pounds more. I should have been 
ruined, but the parson got his bishoprick, and left my neighbourhood ; I 
put a new Dame on my sign-board, and in time the event was for- 

otten. 

, I had learned a valuable lession. The next lady-thief who favoured 
me with a visit, did me the honour to rob me to the amount of two-pounds- 
ten. She did it so clumsily, that I could not avoid seeing her. I affected 
not to notice it ; smilingly took her order to the amount of a few sbil- 
lings, and, when I sent home the goods, put the stolen article down in the 
bill. She called next day, and with the utmost affability informed me of 
the mistake I had made in charging an article which I bad not sent, and 
which she had not ordered. She brought her “companion” with her to 
prove that the article charged was not in the packet of goods sent— 
which of course I knew well enough. I admitted “the mistake ” with 
perfect good-humour, and she went away. It will bg acknowledged that 
I bad learned my lesson weli—but though I cangratulated myself on that 
score, I thought the teaching too expensive, and resolved to try a dif- 
ferent plan next time. I bad not long to wait for an opportunity. Lady 
S— —, the wife of a Baronet, took a fancy to some property of a rather 
rare description, and concealed it in the folds of her sleeve. When she 
bad made her purchases, I requested her, under the pretence that I had 
something remarkable to show her, to step into the parlour. Closing the 
door after her, “ Your Jadyship is not aware,,’ said I, “of what you have 
done—I have observed that at times you are very abstracted in your man- 
ner; allow me to show you what you have been doing.” ith that 
I caught her firmly by the arm, and in an instant drew forth my pro- 
perty. She blushed red as fire, and her eyes flashed—but recovering her- 
self in an instant, she burst into a laugh, and cried, “ Really, Mr. Brown, 
Iam much obliged to you—who would have thought I had been so 
distraite ? why, really, I should have robbed you without knowing it.” 
“ Hardly that!” I thougbt to myself; but I held my peace, bowed smil- 
ingly, and attended My Lady to her carriage. 

Lady-thief Number Three was a Dowager, of three score at least, who 
came at regular intervals, who bought pretty freely, but always stole as 
much as she could. This was a difficult case, and I hardly knew how to 
deal with it. She wore a large pocket to contain the plunder, and was 
constantly dropping something into it. If I taxed her with theft, I should 
lose ber custom, aud that of her connection, which was large, and of a 
high class. I could not persuade her that she plandered unconsciously ; 
she was too wide awake for that. I had serious thoughts of keep a pro- 
fessional pickpocket on the premises, to rescue my own property from 
her gripe, but feared the remedy might prove worse than the disease. 
One resource remained : I had kept a pretty accurate account of all that 
she bad purloined during the six months’ patronage she had bestowed 
uponme, and when i made out her account at the end of the season, I 
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get down each article at its proper date. The old lady sent her steward 

to settle the account, to which she made no objection; but she never 
ain entered my shop. ’ : 

I shall not go on with the catalogue. Lady thieves are no rarities, 
and need not be described individually. Thirty-five years’ practice as @ 
working shopkeeper, have taught me the safest mode of managing them, 
and that I follow ; but they are a digraceful nuisance, and a constant 
source of pecuniary loss. When they make their appearance in my shop, 
1 act according to circamstances. If it is a young girl, new to the trade, 
I sometimes bring home the theft to her, and talk to her seriously ; and 
if she exhibits signs of shame and penitence, I let her go. If I think pro- 
per, I sometimes send for her parents, and lay the matter before them ; 
but this is not always a safe method—since in more than one inetance the 
mother has induced the child to deny the theft after she had confessed it 
in the presence of witnesses, and with all the evidences of the crime com- 
plete. On one or two occasions, I have made the thief, when she had mo- 
ney in her purse, pay for the stolen articles and keep them ; but far more 
frequently have I allowed them to walk clear off with the plunder, to 
save the bother and expense of a disturbance. No farther back than 
yesterday morning, a newly-wedded couple came to the shop—the hus 
band bought his young wife a handeome present, and she, in the most 
parefaced manner, stole the fellow to it. WhatcouldI do? There were 
were a dozen people there. If I had taken her up, I should have driven 
them all away, and perhaps had a tumult round the house all the morn- 
ing ; and what a skeleton I should have set up ia that poor bridegroom’s 
house for the rest of his days! . 

Some years ago, a fine, handsome creature committed a theft too seri- 
ous to be passed over. She did it in such trepidation, that I felt sure 
it was her first crime. I did not like to expose her even to my shopmen 
and boys, as I should have done by calling her into the next room. 
put on my hat and followed her out. I came with her in the Park, 
and bidding her not to be alarmed, taxed her with the theft. She would 
have fallen to the ground, had I not carried her to a seat, where she 
fainted. She soon revived, and: her first movement was to restore my 

roperty, exhibiting at the same time a passion of grief and shame. Shop- 
Peepers, I suppose, have no sympathies—but I asked her what induced 
her to commit such an act “ which I am sure,” said I “ you never com- 
mitted before.” She told me her story. She was the wife of a gentle- 
man who had led a dissipated life, and run through a fine proper- 
ty—he was hiding from creditors, and without bread to eat—she bad 
obtained a situation as governess in an aristocratic family ; she had part- 
ed with everything for his sake that she cou/d part with, and it was to 
supply him with the means of subsistence that she had robbed me. I of- 
fered to lend her the sum she wanted, upon her promise to repay it 
on the receipt of her salary : she accepted the loan, and repaid it punc- 
tually. I have seen ber since frequently, restored to the position she 
formerly occupied—and she does not avoid my shop. 

I could tell a different story from this—of a woman who robbed me 
many times before I caught her in the act, whose husband, a professional 
gentleman, when applied to, readily paid the costs--and who thieves 
systematically to supply the means of her own extravagance and secret 
sottishness, for which his liberal allowance for housekeeping is not 
enough. It may be said that such instances as these ought to be exposed, 
and to be met by the punishment of the law—and I think they ought ; 
but though my neighbour Jones, the hatter (people don’t steal hats), says 
I do no better than compound a felony in passing such cases over, I shall 
continue to compound, if it is compounding, to the end of the chapter. I 
am not going to be badgered by a scoundrel counsel in a borsehair wig, 
or to stand and be grinned at by a Tomfool jury, who can’t see a robbery 
—when “a lady’sin the case,” while a despicable scamp who is hired 
to tell lies, accuses me of a conspiracy to entrap amiable ladies into my 
net. I know what a villain of that sort means when he talks in that 
way. He only tells me that there is no law to punish the rich—and that 
I knew before. I don’t go to the law in such a case, and don’t intend to 
go any more. When a catch a poor vagabond helping himself to my 
goods, of course I give him in charge to the police ; off he goes to prison, 
or to the treadmiN or the huiks. But, bless you, treadmills and hulks, 
and that sort of thing, were not made for ladies and gentlefolks, though 
they should happen to be thieves ; that’s a kind of treatment that don’t 
suit their nerves at all, and is only meant for poor people, who have no 
nerves, and can’t by any means be *he subjects of “ morbid hallucina- 
tions,” and “ constitutional change .,’’ and those polite and refined affec- 
tions peculiar to pickers and stealers in high life. No; when you get 
these to deal with, you must compound—if you do anything ; and if the 
theft is to no great amount, the best thing is to do—nothing at all. 

In Justice to the lady-thieves—it is the only justice which it is in my 
power to render them—I ought to say that they do not stand alone in 
the enviable position they occupy. There area good many gentlemen 
amateursin the same line. It is easy enough to distinguish these from 
the professional swell mob, as they have neither the ease nor the pompows 
swagger of this latter class ; but it is not by any means an easy thing to 
manage them. The best way is to pass the theft off as a good joke, if 
you can, as then you get paid for the article, and the affair ends plea- 
santly. Kicking a fellow out of the shop, will do in some instances ; but 
to do this safely you must choose your subject. There is an old gentle- 
man, @ family man, with daughters and nephews and nieces, whom he 
brought to the shop, who has robbed me for years. He never spends 
much, and for every shilling he spends he will steal half a crown if he 
can. So long as it paid to let him alone, I did let him alone, making a 
profit out of his connection ; but when his family married and settled 
elsewhere, and I lost their custom, I hit upon a plan for stopping his de- 
predations—and this ishow I do it. Whenever he comesin,1 fix him 
with my eye, putting my hands in my pockets and staring at bim point 
blank. Whatever he wants, others serve him with, but I never take 
my eyes from his face. He can’t stand that long, ; he’s nearly done for 
—- I don’t expect to be plagued with him above a month 

ger. 

I need say no more of my own experience. I have been induced to 
say thus much, only for the benefit of my brother-shopkeepers, as it may 
be of use to them to know how an old hand like me deals with a difficulty to 
which they are most of them tosome extent, liable. What misfortunes may 
follow from the adoption ofa different course—that is, from reliance on 
the protection of the law in such a case—will appear from following nar- 
pative, for the strict and literal truth of which I hold myself responsible, 
the whole of the circumstances coming within my own knowledge. 

Richard Jobnstone, my old schooltellow and friend, was bred to the 
profession of Medicine. He showed early indications of talent, and, on 

leaving school, was by his own desire articled to a country surgeon and 
general practitioner. Shortly after receiving his diploma, he married 
and settled in a small town within a few miles of a fashionable watering 
Place. Being a young man of good address, exceedingly well-read, and pos- 
sessing withal a thorough knowledge of his profession, united to a capacity 
for the hardest work, he made his way rapidly, and speedily became a 
popular favorite. Hissuccess in the treatment of some critical cases, ex- 
tended his reputation to the neighbouring town, and he was frequently 
Sent for by the fashionable visitants who resided there during the season 
ofsummer. There his abilities recommended him to the notice of a circle 
who were in a condition to remuenrate them well——-and, moved by the 
encouragement of his patrons, and by the claims of a young family now 
around him he took a house in the town, and removed thither in the 
eighth year of his practice. 

At C—— he continued to flourish. His gentlemanly manners and 
Conversational puwers made him welcome in all companies ; his reputa- 
tion increased, and in a few years he had monopolised nearly all the 
genteel practice of the district. For fifteen years more, he went on, 
preepering, earning end spending upon his family, for whose education 

© spared no expense, an income exceeding considerably a thousand a 
bo He never relinquished his old practice in the adjacent village, 
ut rode out regularly to visit the bed-ridden poor, to whom it was his 
o: to afford both advice and medicines gratuitously. It was for 

re benefit chiefly Zand with that of the poor of the town, that be had 
established in the wing of his house a small dispensary, where a young 
= Was always in attendance to make up prescriptions and to adminis- 
er to trifling cases or accidents. 
wie day, when Dr. Johnstone had just finished his morning levee, and 
. preparing to go forth on his daily round, his assistavt brought bim 

Prescription, which being old and creased, he could not well decipher. 
ps ha friend, when he saw it, determined, for some reason or other to 
po the medicine himself. He stepped into the dispensary, where 

& young girlin a morning dress, and requesting her to be seated 

7 8 collecting the necessary ingredients. As he stooped to reach a 
aad a; he looked accidentally into a small mirror that lay on a shelf, 
= istinctly saw the girl take from a side-table, a gilt phial of costly 
ume, and then place itin her pocket. He at once led her into the 
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whose family, led the fashions of the place. The young lady was bailed 
out, owing to his influence, for a trifling sum ; and the bail was forfeited, 
under the pretence that she was too sensitive to appear in answer to such 
an odious charge. The town was full of military sparks, who united with 
the Colonel in spreading the most infamous reports concerning Johnstone 
—reports which placed him in the most abominable light, and blasted bis 
character for ever. In less than a month, every house in the town was 
shut against him. Even the poor, to whom he had been a benefactor for 
twenty years, hooted him as he walked thestreets. His eldest son, whom, 
after making interest ia his behalf for years, he had at length placed ad- 
vantageously in the town bank, was abruptly discharged ; his daughters 
were shamefully expelled from the school where they received their edu- 
cation ; and hie whole family consigned to general ignominy and exe. 
cration. 

Johnstone lost his practice almost at one swoop, and as a consequence 
he lost his credit. He had saved but little, almost nothing; and was 
obliged to sell off his property and retire from the town. The breaking- 
up of bis household, the loss of his character, the distress of his family— 
all together had such an effect upon bis spirits, and indeed upon his 
health and faculties too, that he was never the same man afterwards. He 
came to London, and endeavoured to open a connexion in a middle-class 
district in Paddington ; but the vile reports which had ruined him at 
Cc followed him here, and defeated all his exertions. He fell ra- 
pidly into poverty; his charming daughters declined into governesses 
and ladies’ maids; his two boys went off to Australia; his wife died 
b:oken-hearted ; and he himself, doomed to a solitary garret, and with 
nothing to subsist on but the hard-earned wages of his girls, fell gradu- 
ally into premature decay. To me, the sight of him for the last few years 
of his life, wasa most melancholy spectacle. Though a mere wreck of a 
man, he made heroic efforts to retain the bearing and the garb of a gen- 
tleman. To the last, he arranged his seedy garments with the most punc- 
tilious neatness, and nothing could induce him to stir from his miserable 
garret, unless he could appear in the streets in polished boots and snow- 
white linen. 

About two years ago, he was in the habit of strolling into my shop 
every Thursday evening, about closing time, and there be would sit and 
talk about the old days when we were school-boys together. Concern- 
ing the great misfortune of his life. after he had once told it, I could 
never get bim to speak again—it shook him too much to do so, and made 
him ill. He dropped his visits in the spring of ’53, and I never saw him 
afterwards. He died, as I learned subsequently, not in absolute want, 
but in penury, which his youngest child, who was with him in his last 
moments, did her best to relieve. She could not bury him, and the 
parish laid him under-ground. 

If the Recording Angel have kept a clear account of poor Jobnstone’s 
business, there’s a pretty long balance to be settled between him and 
Colonel J and his light-fingered daughter, when the day of reckon- 
ing comes. 











THE RIVAL MINISTERS. 


In one of the Mohammedan kingdoms of India, there was a sultan who 
had two ministers, one of whom he called his Vizier, and the other his 
Keeper of the Great Seal. Between these two statesmen there existed a 
feud, which originated in they knew not what, and was probably trace- 
able to the natural dissimilarity of their characters. But their antipathy 
was not the less real, that it admitted of no satisfactory explanation. The 
principal aim of their whole lives appeared to be, not so much to serve 
their master, or even to advance their own interests, as to effeet by any 
means, fair or foul, each other’s ruin. To accomplish this, they laboured 
incessantly, though compelled, by the duties of their situations, to adopt 
when in the presence, or even generally in the sight of the world, a friend- 
ly or at least a courteous manner. 

It happened that the keeper of the seal possessed, on the banks of the 
river, a mansion of great magnificence, surrounded with gardens in which 
were found ponds, fountains, and picturesque kiosks. Here the minister 
and his family, which was extremely numerous, enjoyed themselves in 
the cool of the evening, especially during that season of the year in which 
the nightingale delights to pour its thrilling music upon the breeze. They 
would then o: “er fruits and sweetmeats and delicious sherbets to be 
brought forth, aad prolong their simple pleasures sometimes till late in 
the night. When the ladies were absent, their place was supplied by a 
young Persian secretary, whose studies were serious beyond his age ; 
since he united to an extensive knowledge of business some familiarities 
with the doctrines of the philosophers, the works of great poets, and the 
sayings of wise men. From his conversation, the keeper of the seal him- 
self consented to derive not only amusement but instruction. This he 
was frank enough to acknowledge, so that by degrees the Persian secre- 
tary became necessary to him, and from a dependent was converted into 
an intimate associate and friend. 

There was an extraordinary anomaly in the duties of the seal-keeper. 
He was to the sultan what we should call a chancellor of the Exchequer, 
since he managed the finances, regulated receipts and expenditure, and 
whatever else appertained to that department. Besides this, it belonged 
to him to watch over the progress of trade and industry, so as at all 
times to be able to foresee what was iikely to be the state of the Treasury 
at any given time. As the prince was a man of sense and judgment, he 
set a proper value upon this minister, whose name was Abou Meidau. 

Ibn Tarak, the vizier, was understood to exercise a superintendence 
over all his colleagues, and to be most thoroughly in the confidence of the 
monarch. Yet, as evil fortune would have it, he was crafty and mali- 
cious ; full of envy towards all men, but more especially towards Abou 
Meidau, whom he would gladly have destroyed utterly, or, failing in this, 
whold have reduced to the condition of a pike-bearer, or a slave, ora 
water-carrier in the streets. The house in which he dwelt stood at no great 
distance from that of his rival. As might have been expected, it was very 
spacious ; but instead of standing in the midst of pleasant grounds it looked 
on all sides into gloomy courts, where slaves were perpetually at work, 
ministering to the wants, real or imaginary, of their terrible master. The 
lofty walls re-echoed frequently the sound of the lash, or the cries of some 
poor wretch under punishment. Otherwise, there was very little noise. 
The domestics walked to and fro in silence, apprehensive least by some 
unguarded word they might incur the displeasure of Ibn Tarak, who ap- 
peared to have ears everywhere, to overhear whatever was calculated to 
excite his anger. 

It will readily be supposed that Abou Meidau, thoroughly acquainted 
with the character of his enemy, did not sleep on a bed of roses. Every 
morning, when he repaired to the dewan, he mentally girded up his loins, 
to combat with the fate which constantly menaced him. The sultan, 
though able and experienced, was still sasceptible of being biased by 
false representations ; and it was not unknown to Abou Meidau, that his 
rival’s eloquence was fully equal to his wickedness, and that there was, 
consequently, no scheme too atrocious for him to form, or too monstrous 
for him to render probable. Again and again he had escaped narrowly 
from the snares laid for him by this redoubtable man. He had owed his 
safety, however, less to his own unimpeachable honesty, han to the prince’s 
quickness in recognising it ; but who could answer for the perpetual rec- 
titude of the monarch’s judgment, for his equability of temper, or even 
for his inclination to be just and equitable? Might not Ibn Tarak take 
advantage of some moment of ill-bumour, to direct against him the bolts 
of royal displeasure, when it would perhaps be impossible for him to ob- 
tain time to make clear his innocence, so that his ruin might be consu- 
mated irrevocably ? 

In Ibn Tarak’s service there was a man who performed the various 
offices of secretary, spy, and assassin, and seemed to derive all the happi- 
ness of his life from acts of villainy. He was, to all appearance, of no 
particular age ; yet the flashing of his eyes, and the vigour of his frame, 
proved him to be still young. He flitted about the palace like a sha- 
dow; he pryed into every man’s affairs. Some persons he ruined ; 
others, he exposed to torture and death ; and occasionally, it was be- 
lieved, acted as their executioner. His presence excited terror where- 
ever he went, because generally observed to be the forerunner of loss or 
misfortune. 

This individual was one morning beheld by Hussein, the Persian se- 
cretary, passing rapidly along the wall of Abou Meidau’s garden, to 
which he had evidently effected a clandestine entrance. Notwithstand- 
ing his disastrous character, the young man gave him chase, but to no 
purpose ; for he affected his escape among the groves and thickets, with- 
out affording any clue to the means or manner of his exit. When this 
fact was communicated to Abou Meidau, he went instinctively to the 
casket containing the sultan’s great seal, trembling vielently all the 
while, as the loss of it, he knew, would cost him his life—this having 
been the penalty, from time immemorial, attached to such criminal neg- 
ligence. Great, therefore, was his joy on unlocking the casket, to find 





Ouse, charged her with the theft, aud had her searched by his wife and 
feughters, The delinquent did not deny the crime, but fir ow to reveal | 
“lh aa and became excited and furious when not allowed to depart. | 
oun T Johnstone, who never dreamed of the consequences, sent for an offi- 
. eae bad her conveyed to prison. That act was the ruin of him. 
€ girl was a young lady, the daughter of Colonel J » who, and 









the fearful bawble there. He now took fresh precautions; locked the 
casket in a strong cabinet, which was again secured by two keys, which 
he wore night and day at his girdle, together with that of the room in 
which it stood. Still, knowing the boldness and ingenuity of the vizier 
and his agent, he was very far from feeling secure, so that his days be- 
came embittered ; and he would gladly, if he could, have effected his es- 





J 
cape from the country, that he might live in peace even in the most ham- 
ble situation that might be allotted him in some foreign land. 

While in this state of mind, a letter was delivered to him by one of 
his slaves, who could give no account of the messenger that had brought 
it. But its contents proved a fresh cause of perturbation. The writer,ia 
a most friendly tone, warned him to be aware of his secretary Hussein 
who, he said, had been seen in secret consultation at night with the infs 
mous agent of Ibn Tarak. Their place of meeting was named, and some 
of the very words that had passed between them were repeated, The 
keeper of the seal, though full of wisdom and discrimination, felt little 
staggered by this statement, though not corroborated by the signature of 
any name. He said to himself, however : “ The young man bas hitherto 
served me faithfully, and God is great. I will lay aside this letter, and 
trust myself in the bande of destiny. Verily, it is better to suffer death, 
oe hg live alwaysin fear, and put no faith in any of the creatures of 

_ He therefore determined to conceal this matter from Hussein, and to 
live with him, as before, on terms of the most intimate friendship and 
confidence. Nevertheless, doubts from time to time projected them- 
selves into his mind respecting the pradence of this course. He fancied, 
too—though it might be no more than fancy, that his secretary was more 
frequently than usual moody and abstracted ; that he had acquired a 
taste for meditation and lonely walks; that he loved to remain in the 
garden late at night, though always found within call when wanted. 

One evening, while sitting with Hussein in a bower, discussing confi- 
dentially state matters of the deepest importance, he appeared to have 
forgotten the lapse of time, until the moonbeams, streaming in u 
them, shewed clearly that it was night. Looking up suddenly, A 
Meidau observed the figure of a man gliding past, and was upon the point 
of pers i fp exclamation, when Hussein, with apparent unconcern, re- 
quested his master’s permission to walk forth into the garden for a brief 
space, saying that he would presently return. Suspicion now darted 
through Abou Meidau’s mind like an arrow ; he bade the young man go, 
but determined to follow and watch him. In the opening of a distant 
alley, he once more caught a glimpse of the figure he had seen before, 
and his heart sickened within him as he beheld Hussein, who believed 
himself to be unnoticed, hastening rapidly in that direction. 

“ Verily,’ exclaimed the keeper of the seal, “there is no strength or 
power but in God! We are all weak and frail ; and it is time for me 
to be on my guard, even against him whom I bad begun to love as a 
son. 


Hussein was absent much longer than seemed necessary ; and when he 
did return, he appeared to be in a state of great excitement. His man- 
ner was hurried, his thoughts distracted and confused, and his language 
so broken and abrupt, that his master became truly alarmed ; yet he de- 
termined to preserve silence, since if treachery were designed, he knew 
not how to guard himee!f against it. Many and many had been the friends 
he had chosen for himself; but they had all disappoiated him—some 
through weakness, some through idleness, some through vice. Hussein 
only had hitherto afforded him full satisfaction ; and his intention was to 
admit him into his family, by bestewing on him the hand of his eldest 
daughter, and thus converting friendehip into the closest relationship. 
To be betrayed by such a one, would indeed be a bitter calamity. But 
why should he anticipate any such misfortune? The circumstances which 
had given birth to his fears, were perfectly explicable upon other grounds ; 
aud by the exercise of an ingenuity common to persons in extraord 
difficulties, he became once more partially persuaded of his secre 8 
innocence ; yet he could not altogether emerge from the cloud of doubts 
and forebodings which had for some time been gathering around him. In 
his turn, therefore, he became taciturn, disturbed in his demeanour, 
almost peevish. With minds equally unhinged and distempered, they 
both returned to the house. 

_ When the minister of finance retired to his harem, his looks were so 
discomposed and gloomy, that his wife and daughters could not refrain 
from taking notice of them. They inquired, therefore, into the cause of 
his sorrow, and attempted by kindness to soothe and console him ; but he 
said : “‘ I am sick at heart. The wickedness of Ibn Tarak’’—he was about 
to say the treachery of Hussein, but he checked the word on his lips, and 
finished the sentence differently—*“ and the net-work of perfidy he has 
woven about me, disturb the serenity of my soul. Verily, I am weary of 
all things—the sun and the moon, and whatever else exists in the uni- 
verse, except you, O my wife and children!” 

“Nay, father,” exclaimed Perizade, his eldest daughter, “ but you 
surely except Hussein also ?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” answered Abou Meidau ; “you say right, my child, for 
surely he is honest—surely, surely. It cannot be that he has been cor- 
rupted by the gold or promises of Ibn Tarak.”’ 

As he pronounced these words, a fearful thought stung him like a ser- 
pent ; and springing from the divan with most unbecoming haste nnd 
eagerness, he snatched up a lamp, ard leaving his family in the greatest 
consternation, rashed out of the apartment. Withheld by the manners of 
their country, the ladies dared not follow him, but remained where they 
were, lost in terror and amazement. Abou Meidau himself, as he moved 
hurriedly along galleries and corridors, might be said to be in a state of 
agony. The axe of the executioner appeared to be descending on his 
neck. He had come to the full conviction, that the great seal had been 
stolen ; that the days of his life were fast drawing to a close ; that before 
another revolution of the sun should be completed, his children would be 
fatherless, and his wife a widow. He felt at that moment the full horror 
of despotism. The lamp trembled in his hand ; his heart beat violently ; 
his temples burned ; and before he had reached the fatal chamber, he was 
as one in a raging fever. But when he bad arrived at the door, he found 
it locked, precisely as he had left it, which a little calmed his perturba- 
tion. He entered, therefore, and turning round, fastened himself in, as if 
he dreaded the instant employment of violence, and hastening to the 
cabinet, opened it with faltering hands. There lay the casket ; but fora 
moment his courage failed him, so that he could not insert the key. At 
length, however, more dead than alive, he succeeded in unlocking it; 
and, behold, the seal was gone ! 

It would be impossibe to describe the sensations, the fears, the anguish 
that the unhappy statesman now experienced. None but those who have 
served an Oriental despot, can by the utmost force of imagination place 
himself in his dreadful situation. The powers of his mind appeared to 
be annihilated ; and in a state of absolute stupor, he sank upon the floor. 
Bat by degrees his self command in some degree returned, and he arose 
and paced to and fro through the apartment revolving various plans of 
escape. Some time he resolved to disguise himself, and while the dark- 
ness yet permitted, to effect his exit from the city, and fly to the moun- 
tains. Then came the recollection that he could not take along with 
him his wife and children ; and though he knew there was nothing to 
fear for them, the idea of parting was more than he could endure. Then 
he thought of proceeding early in the morning to the dewan, and throw- 
ing himself at the sultan’s feet, to relate what had happened, and sue for 
mercy ; but he remembered that the hateful Ibn Tarak would be there, 
to pervert the royal mind, and intercept his clemency. In fact, he could 
not doubt the ferocious vizier would bring against him the darkest and 
most fearful accusations, to which the prince in his anger would proba- 
bly give credit, so that the fatal blow would be struck before the sala- 
tary influence of reflection would come to his aid. What now, therefore, 
could he do? It isseldom that a courtier has many friends; and Abou 
Meidau, who deserved to enjoy this blessing, had not yet found even the 
semblance of it, save in the Persian Hussein, upon whom late events had 
eompelled him to cast the glances of distrust. 

Everybody must have made the discovery, that in states of great men- 
tal anxiety, nature, with all her majesty and beauty, produces but very 
slight effect upon the feelings. The storm then raging within, prevents 
all communication between the inner and the outer world. A vast cre- 
ation of evil appears to develop itself before the soul, which, excited into 
preternatural activity, puts forth all its strength in the conflict with invi- 
sible, and too often irresistible powers. By degrees however, the very 
violence of the struggle, by leading to exhaustion, produces acalm. The 
soft sweet breeze blowing in at the open window, the streaming moonlight 
the gentle rustling of the leaves, and above all, the song of the nigh 
gale—always loudest at the dark hush of midnight—awakened Abou 
Meidau to something like conseiousness. He began to reflect like a man 
upon the situation of his affairs. It was obviously not a time for pro- 
crastination, or delay. or indecision, but for the most resolute action. In 
a few hours, those mighty host of stars would vanish before the rising 
sun, and it would be his duty to repair to the dewan, where, the moment 
he entered, he might be required to produce the great seal, and by ac- 
knowledging the loss of it, encounter death. Was there no one whom he 
could consult in this torturing exigency? He ran over the names of all 
his acquaintances, and friends, and neighbors, but felt no inclination to 
lay his case before any one of them. Unaccustomed to be placed in great 
dangers, they would almost necessarily be ignorant of the course proper 
to be pursued by a man in a position so perilous as his. Besides, could 
he place full reliance upon their secrecy? Might they not fly to his 
great enemy, and, through the hope of reward or promotion, be tempt- 
ed to betray him. 

At length his thoughts, after much wandering, collected themselves 
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direction of his youthful secre- 


| th 
fa 1s were, in one mas, and moved in the but had he not of late 


. Wise above his years, he knew him to be ; 
good reasons to doubt his fidelity? What reasons? He examined 
| them all, one after another ; and as he did eo, they ap to vanish 
| while the love and affection he had long felt for him, revived in all 
their force. His mind was made up. This was his only chauce: aud 
he determined, therefore, to proceed’ at once to Hussein’s chamber, 
and open his heart to him, whether the result of the proceeding be life 
or death. 

Abou Meidau had to traverse nearly the whole extent of bis palace 
in order to reach the chamber of his secretary, which branched off from 
the awe’ and overlooked the eastern wing of the garden. As he pass- 
ed from chamber to chamber, and beheld the riches he had collected— 
the magnificent furniture, the costly hangings, the mirrors, the fretted 
ceilings—he seemed for the first time to appreciate all their beauty. 
Then he glanced at the door leading into the harem, and an infiuitely 
keener pang shook his frame. But there was now no time to indulge Z 
affection or regret ; the last moments of his life might, for aught “ 
knew, be speeding by, and it behoved him to take counsel of his only 
friend before it should be too late. 

He found the door of Hussein’s chamber half open, and the young man 
himself plunged in deep repose on adivan. He shook him gently, aud 
he awoke and sat upright, and inquired of his master what evil — 
had befallen, for he saw clearly by the expression of his face that be | ~ 
been overtaken by some great calamity. Abou Meidau then ane 
what had happened, upon which Hussein turned pale, and remained A 
& considerable time silent. At length he said: I have labored dilligen 
ly to prevent this. I have pursued the agent of Iba Tarak, em: 
have detected several times in your garden, and on this very night al 
most encountered him as he ellpped like a shadow among the ae 
had I done so, the poniard I hold in my hand’—and he brandis 
one before his master—‘would have cut short his machinations. But 
God is great! My plans have been disconcerted, and it only now remains 
for you, my master, to perform a very terrible thing, that you or | es- 
tablish your innocence with the sultan, and preserve your life, and heap 
dust upon the head of Ibn Tarak. That man bas misunderstood both 

our character and mine. In yonder cabinet are many letters, written, 

cannot doubt, by his orders, describing you to be as Eblis himself 
disguise, and affirming that you have been plotting perseveringly 
inst my life. But I comprehended his design, and reposed confiden- 
tially on your virtue and affection. But we may talk of this hereafter 
Now do this ; hasten to your harem, awaken the ladies, and bid them be 
ready to fly the first signal ; then set fire to your house, snatch the casket 
in your hand, and rush with it to house of Ibu Tarak. There knock furious- 
ly, and demand instant admittance ; then rushing into the evil one’s pre- 
sence, you will implore him before me—for I will accompany you asa 
witness—to preserve that precious deposit, not for your sake, but for that 
of the sultan. In the hurry and distraction of the moment, he will ac- 
cept it, and you will then rush immediately away to superintend the 
extinguishing of the flames.’ : ’ 

Abou Meidau in a moment understood the drift of his secretary's coun- 
sel; and having placed the casket under his kaftan, he gave the neces- 
sary instructions to the inmates of the harem, and then set fire to his 
dwelling in several places. When the flames had begun to rage, the 
ladies with screams and terror betook themselves to the kiosks in the 
garden ; the awakened slaves rushed forth in search of water and buckets 
to extinguish the conflagration ; and in the midst of the confusion and 
noise and shouting, Abou Meidau and his secretary burst forth into the 
front court, exclaiming: “ Let us save the sultan’s seal, let what will 
happen to my dwelling and my property.” ’ 

ike persons affected with madness, they ran along the streets, crying 

aloud: “ Let us save the sultan’s great seal! ”” ee 

The flames now shot up in the air, and alarmed all the inhabitants of 
the quarter. Ibn Tarak himself, who happened just then to be closeted 
with his agent devising the course of proceeding for the ensuing day, be- 
held the blaze of the fire, which reddened the whole sky, and threw a 
startling glare into the very window of his chamber. While his thoughts 
were in a state of confusion produced by this unusual sight, a loud knock- 
ing was heard at the door, which having been opened by the porter, Abou 
Meidau and Hussein came rushing into the apartment exclaiming : “Pre- 
serve the sultan’s property, O [ba Tarak! for my house is in flames, and 
there is no longer any safety for it there! ” ‘ 

So saying, he threw the casket at Ibn Tarak’s feet, and then, with 
equal precipitation, escaped out of the house, shouting, as he went along, 
“that he must now see to the preservation of his wife and children.” 
Nor was this by any means an unnecessary duty, for the conflagration 
proved far more vast than either he or Hussein had anticipated. The 
great quantity of furniture, the curtaius, the hangings, and the wooden 
galleries, supplied so much combustible matter to the flames, that they 
raged with incredible violence, spread along the outhouses, and even set 
on fire several of the kiosks. The trembling ladies, therefore, almost wild 

with terror, fled into the copses and thickets, among which they stood, 
almost bewildered, to watch the course of the conflagration. The slaves 
assisted by the neighbours, who loved Abou Meidau, and were sorry for 
his misfortune, exerted themselves with the greatest vigour to preserve 
some portion of his furniture and dwelling; but to no purpose. Before 
the sun had yet risen, the whole structure, with everything it contained, 
except the papers connected with his office, which Hussein had saved at 
the peril of his life, were reduced to ashes. 

At the usual hour, Abou Meidau, attended by his secretary, proceeded 
to the dewan, where he found that the news of his disaster had preceded 
him. The sultan was already sitting on his throne, and Ibn Tarak, with 
several other ministers, had eatered and taken their places. The keeper 
of the seal, now in the humblest posture, approached the king, and said : 
“ May your majesty live for ever! But the face of your servant has been 
blackened. It has happened, according to the decrees of God, that my 
dwelling should be consumed by fire; but mindful of the trust which 
your majesty has so long reposed in me, I have taken care to preserve 
your royal seal, which, with the golden casket containing it, I have 

laced in the hands of your trusty vizier, who will doubtless, at your ma- 
Jesty’s command, produce it.” . 

The prince replied : “‘ We have heard of your calamity. Abou Mei- 
dau, but be not cast down. We have ordered you fifty thousand dinars 
of gold, to rebuild your house, and we appoint you one of our own palaces 
in which to reside till it shall be completed. Bat we have various docu- 
ments to which we must this morning affix our seal, therefore, O [bn Ta- 
rak, send immediately for the casket which our well-beloved keeper has 
placed in your hands, that we may expedite public business, and give 
contentment to our subjects, and foreign ambassadors and ministers, and 
al] others who have any concern with us.” 

Ibn Tarak answered, that he would trust no inferior messinger to con- 
vey to the palace so precious a deposit, but would hasten for it himself. 
He then mounted his mule, and rode impatiently to his house, where he 
is supposed to have spent some time in consultation with his secretary. 
This period appeared an age to Abou Meidau, who knew not what arti- 
fice or stratagem his enemy would next putin practice. His heart beat 
so Violently, that it was with the greatest difficulty he could reply to the 
kind inquiries of his prince respecting his household. His perturbation 
did not pass unnoticed. 

“ Be of good cheer, Abou Meidau,”’ observed the sultan ; “ all shall go 
well with thee. Thy loss is a trifle; but if it were ten times as great, I 
would exhaust the revenues of my kingdom ere harm should overtake 
thee or thine.” 

“ That is,” thought Abou Meidau, “ provided the great seal be safe.” 

Presently the vizier returned, bringing in the casket, which he laid at 
the feet of the prince. The worthy keeper was then ordered to unlock it, 
which he did with mingled feelings of triumph and alarm. When the 
spring flew open, there glittered the great seal with its incrustation of 
jewels, making the hearts of Abou Meidau and Hussein leap for joy! 

“ Hamd ul Iilah !’’—(Praise be to God!) exclaimed Abou Meidau ; 
“ your majesty’s seal is safe ; but while restoring it to your royal hands, 
let me, should it cost me my head, explain the risks it has encountered, 
and the daring stratagem by which it has been preserved. He then, 
without the slightest concealment, related the whole history of the en- 
mity of Ibn Tarak—the stealing of the seal—his own perplexity—the 
counsel of Hussein—and the burning of his house. Ibn Tarak, during 
this narrative, almost burst with rage and indignation ; but the facts 
were so undeniable, that he stood confounded and aghast. — 

““Wretch! ”? exclaimed the prince, rising and drawing his scimitar 
“bow down thy head, that I may at once inflict the punishment thy 
crimes have merited.” 

But Abou Meidau, bending to the earth, exclaimed: ‘ My lord—my 
lord—if I have now found favour in your eyes, do not take away the lile 
of this wicked man. Let him rather live to be a witness of your clemen- 
ey and your justice, your magnanimity and your generosity. Here, in 

our majesty’s presence, I freely forgive him all the evil he has wrought 
me, and shall henceforward confide, as hitherto, in the protection of the 
com opnate and the merciful.” 


t seal. Throngh the intercession of his former rival, Ibn Tarak was 
allowed te retain his property; but being incurably envious, he could 
not endure to behold Abou Meidau’s exaltation, and soon after quitted 
the capital under pretence of going on a pilgrimage to Mecca. He took 
his evil secretary along with him, and it is reported that they both per- 
ished by the hands of the Bedouins. As to Abou Meidau, he lived in 
tem ring J and honour ; gave his daughter, as be bad pur , in mar- 
riage to Hussein ; and served the sultaa faithfully to the latest days of 
bis life. These facts—for facts they are—are related at large in the 
Chronicles of the Dekkan, which, besides, add more particulars which we 
omit, being wy | necessary to the illustration of the principal subject ; 
but we may be allowed to state, that Hussein, after his marriage, pro- 
duced many exquisite poems in the Persian language, some of which 
have been attributed to Hafiz. It would greatly, however, contribute to 
his fame in the West, if those poems, which have been collected and pub- 
lished in Calcatta, were translated into English. The delicacy of his 
thoughts, and the splendour of his invention, would then be found equal 
to the excellency of his moral character ; and more than this it would 
be difficult to say. 


WHAT IT IS TO HAVE FOREFATHERS. 


It was a dark winter’s night, of which we have no doubt there were 





4 | many in the year fifteen hundred and fifty-five. This was the darkest, 


the windiest, the coldest night of them all. There was no moon; if 
there had been any in the almanac, it would have been blown out like a 
candle in a broken lantern. There was the sound of a roaring river that 


I mingled with the crashing of leafless branches. A dog at a considerable 


distance occasionally added fresh horror to the hideous sounds by a me- 
lancholy howl. Sir Reinhold, or Rennold, or Ranald ; for orthography 
even in proper names was not a settled science in those days, was sitting 


a we had better tell some little about him first, and also where 
e@ was. 


Twenty years before this time he had become the owner of the Black 
Scawr Tower by marriage with the heiress. At first he bad been the 
companion—some said the favourite man at-arms—of her father, Sir Tor- 
quil of the Scawr. Immense in size, unequalled in strength, unapproach- 
able in mastery of his weapons, the young Reinhold created terror and 
admiration almost in an equal degree. Sir Torquil himself became afraid 
of him, and for many years before he died he seemed to have surrendered 
his vast estates into the hands of his retainer, and followed his directions 
as if he bad been aslave. The estate was vast but sterile. The Tower 
that gave name to the property lay at some twenty miles from the capi- 
tal of Scotland ; a dreary wilderness extended for miles on every side, 
with here and there a small patch of arable or grass land on the side of 
some brawling burn, which in summer perhaps was dry, and in the win- 
ter flooded all the country like a lake. In the very middle of the estate, 
in a district of corn and barley, and amid fields of grass, and miles of 
park-like land, stocked with sheep and deer, rose the stately towers of 
the great monastery of Stathwoden—originally, from the name, a Danish 
establishment, but rescued from heathendom by the early church, and 
placed under the guardianship of Ssint Bridget of Dumfries. It was a 
perfect land of Goshen compared to the rest of the country ; a fat island 
surrounded by a hungry sea; a money-changer’s window, with all its 
remem, Naga of coin and paper, within sight of all the convicts from 
Botany Bay ; in short, as a poet might say—but never yet has said—it 
was like an oasis in the desert. And the church had got it—had put her 
wide arms round it and embraced it on every side ; had fertilized its 
fields, and added beauty to its scenery by splendid architecture, and 
scared away lightning and fiends from it by perpetual ringing of bells 
and singing of psalms; and had fattened fifty monks to a point that it 
was painful to witness, for they were all afflicted with asthma, and many 
had the gout, and sometimes the half of them were laid up with jaundice, 
and a few of them occasionally died of their religious exercises, and also 
some of delirium tremens. Strathwoden Abbey was the centre of an ec- 
clesiastical territory of four or five miles square, strong, comfortable, 
thick-walled, low-placed upon the banks of the pastoral Woden ; and half 
an hour’s ride from it—a good horse would go at the rate of ten miles an 
hour—gaunt, grim, dark, scowling, and perched defyingly on the preci- 
pitous banks of a tumbling, splashing, sunless water, called the Nadders- 
fang, rose the walls of Black Scawr Tower. Sir Torquil had looked for 
forty years at that wonderful domain, sacred to Ceres and St. Bridget, 
which would have lain like a brooch of inestimable value on the breast 
of his threadbare plaid, but which he was forced to behold firmly fixed 
on the golden garment of Mother Church, and guarded from hostile ap- 
proach by bell, book, and candle, fifty slightly apoplectic monks, aud the 
tutelary name of the patroness of Dumfries. There came over from for- 
eign parts—from the valleys of Savoy, and from Geneva, a sort of sub- 
dued whisper that a reformation of heart and life was universally re- 





quired ; that the purity of the original law had been departed from ; that 
Christianity conaisted in forgiveness of injuries, love to our fellow-men, 
unselfishness, and doing unto others as we would they should do unto us; 
and Sir Torquil at once became a reformer, and determined if he could 
to get possession of the church’s lands, and starve out the Abbot of 
Strathwoten and all his monks. Accordingly, after deep consultation 
with Sir Reiahold, who had been knighted by the Regent at Linlithgow 
afier slaying a gentleman in single combat, whose horse he had borrowed 
and declined to return, Sir Torquil determined to lay claim to a snug 
little farm of a thousand acres or so, that lay next his western march, 
and looked about for some perjured witnesses to swear they remembered 
the land in his father’s possession, and that they had seen the lease for 
nineteen years, under which it was held by the monastery. The Abbot 
was a fat man—a jolly man—overflowing with good nature, and a sort 
of Christian charity which consisted in making himself and everybody 
else as comfortable as he could. He was very much shocked at the auda- 
cious attempt. He declined for a while to take legal notice of the claim, 
and determined therefore to proceed in a strictly clerical and Christian 
manner. Thereupon he procured some of the peasantry, and one or two 
of the chief farmers on his demesne to give formal notice to the bishop 
of the diocese that Sir Torquil was possessed ; that they had on several 
occasions seen him accompanied by a large black dog, and that it was 
very well known in the neighbourhood that he had sold himself to the 
devil. So, while the retainers of the abbey, well armed, and commanded 
by the liveliest of the monks, under a banner in which was sewn a por- 
tion of the petticoat of their patron saint, ejected the intruders with 
many a whack and many a bang, a body of more aged and reverend 
divines started in solemn procession across the moor with a great quan- 
tity of holy relics, and several censers swaying about with sweet-smelling 
perfumes, and on arriving in the courtyard of the Tower proceeded to 
exorcise the evil spirit out of the unfortunate knight. 

It was a very evil spirit that had got possession of that worthy man— 
w violent spirit—an angry spirit—a most irreverent spirit ; and it incited 
him to do a variety of things unbecoming a Christian gentleman in any 
business he may have to transact with a mitred abbot and eighteen ven- 
erable monks. He rushed forth from his hall, where he had been refresh- 
ing bimself with a half-ox. roasted and a kilderkin of ale, and with his 
quarter-staff, which fortunately was the weapon he first laid hands on, he 
performed such feats on the heads and bodies of the reverend cavalcade 
as never since that time has been achived by a troop of Freuch tambours 
upon the regimental drums. It was a shower of blows; a hailstorm of 
cracks on the head ; an avalanche of thumps on the shoulders; a burri- 
cane of kicks on all parts of the body. A threshing of corn with fifty 
flails was nothing to it ; a beating of carpets by a thousand hands on the 
outskirts of a great town was nothing to it: it fell—it squashed—it bat- 
tered—it bruised—it bounded, and fell again—till there was limping, and 
howling, and holding up of arms, and entreaties to cease, and apologies 
for the intrusion, and finally retreat—dispersion—disappearance ; and 
nothing was left but an old man out of breath, with a broken quarter- 
staff in his hand, surrounded by fragments of censers, and relic-chests, 
and white surplices, and square caps, and chasubles, and copes, and a 
sweet-smelling savour exhaling frankincense and myrrb. 

Sir Reinhold saw the abbot that night. He had a black patch on his 
nose, and his left eye was bunged up entirely. k His arm was in a sling, 
and his left leg lay swathed in cloths, and reclining on a cushion; the 
foot and ankle were bare, red and inflamed, like a baby ill of the 
measles. 

“From Sir Torquil of the Scawr ?” said the abbot, in answer to Sir 
Reinhold’s announcement of the object of his visit. ‘‘ He is given over to 
the evil one, body and soul, and must expiate his blasphemy at the 
stake.” 

“In the meantime his followers will take forcible possession of the fat 
acres along the banks of the Speith, and the corn and wine and oil of the 
holy fathers will be much diminished thereby.” 

‘* We have an enlightened and contented tenantry, and feed fifty poor 
folks every day at noon. They will fight in defence of their abbot and 
St. Bridget.” 

“ We have two hundred men-at-arms ready to trample on abbot and 
saint, and to hold the lands in spite of devil and pope.” 





e sultan complied with the wishes of Abou Meidau, whom he at once 
raised to the rank of vizier, while he made Hussein the keeper of the 


“We!” said the abbot. “Is it possible that our son Sir Reinhold bas 
joined bimself to the army of Satan! Has not. the abbey for five years 


past put itself under your powerful protection, paying you for the same 
with much yellow gold and store of fat cattle? And now you say ‘We!’ 
For shame, my son! Your friend Sir Torquil is possessed of an infinite 
number of demons—I should sv.y five thousand, at least, from the noise 
they made this morning, and the blows they inflicted from a countless 
number of sticks and quarter-staffs ; and it would be more consonant with 
your duty as an obedient son of the church to resist his unjust aggres- 
sion than to come hither as an ambassador to maintain his cause.” 

“ Sir Torquil of the Scawr,” replied Sir Reinhold, “ is a learned man, 
though his studies have been few, and his powers of reading are of the 
slightest, like my own. He hath betaken himself to a science called 
theology.’ 

“ And therefore he rebels against the church! Go on.” 

“ He thinks the Pope of Rome a presumptuous priest.’ 

“ And therefore he breaks the heads of the monks of Strathwoden.” 

“ He doth not approve of a celibate clergy.” 

“ And therefore he seizes fifteen hundred acres of our best land. Saints 
of old! what logic is this!” 

* And it is our intention to guard and keep the same, be the acreage 
more or less, by sword and shield, horse and spear.” 

“ And all the haughs and broad meadows,” said the abbot with a sigh, 
“ must go to reward the evil-doer! Perish the land, so he gets no bene- 
fit from it—yea, let Satan himself possess the rich holms and swelling 
meadows so that that man of Belial is left to his poverty and pride.” 

“ You speak well and wisely, holy father,” said Sir Reinhold. “ An 
it was with a proposition of the sort I came to visit your reverence this 
day. Iam not Satan. I wish indeed [ were if he is to be put in poeses- 
sion of the valleys of the Speith. But I am Sir Reinhold of the greys— 
by reason of the colour of my destriers—a devout Christian, and a true 
friend of the Abbey of Strathwoden ; and am ready te aid you in your 
just design of keeping Sir Torquil from fattening on the results of his own 
violence. Give me the broad lands at a peppercorn rent, with right of 
purchase when I can pay you a hundred merks, and Sir Torquil shall 
swing from the turret of his own tower sooner than lay his Saaeee 
hands on a blade of grass or stack of corn that ever belonged to holy 
church. If you refuse, we take the lands to morrow, and lay claim to 
the neighbouring Grange. For Sir Torquil thinks the cardinals of Rome 
are insolent churls,””-—— 

“ And therefore may justly confiscate the lands of a Scottish abbey! 
Oh, Bridget, what logic again!” 

Sir Reinhold on riding home late at night was observed to wrap.a 
closely-written parchment carefully next his breast within his steel cui- 
rass. He stepped into the hall of the tower. Sir Torquil was asleep by 
the side of the fire. His daughter Sibylla was engaged at a tambour- 
frame embroidering a wimple for the image of St. Bridget. 

“ T have seen the holy abbot,” said Sir Reinhold, “ and you stand in 
great danger, Sir Torquil of the Scawr, of encountering the thunders of 
the church.’’. 

“ Tt’s like other thunder,” said the old man, rubbing his eyes, “ it turns 
small-beer sour, but passess harmless over the ten-bushel malt. We shall 
keep the Speith pastures, in spite of the crozier and crown.” 

. ag lands round the Grange are richer and wider,” said Sir Reinhold, 
quietly. 

“ But they never were mine, nor my predecessors.” 

” The more reason your successors should become proprietors of the 
same. 

“ But I am satisfied with the Speith,” said Sir Torquil. 

“So am I, and with more reason ; for the domain is mine on payment 
of two pepper-corns at Lady-day and at Christmas. No man shall tres- 
pass on my landa ; and [ warn you, Sir Torquil, that the Grange, and all 
its close fields, and nice fir plantings, and yellow-roofed cottages, are far 
more easily obtained from the gloved fingers of a trembling priest than 
my own poor possession, even from so weak a hand as this.” 

“ The Grange be it, then. Tell our witnesses they mistook one river 
for the other: it was the Woldbeck I meant, and not the Speith. The 
thrashing the monks received to-day will do for one as well as the other; 
80 my conscience is at rest on that score. Wine here! and ale !—you 
must be hot and hungry. Sit down, Sir Reinhold of the Speith. To our 
good father the holy Pope!’ 

Scotland fell more and more into anarchy and disorder. There was no 
law, and little security for life or land. The church alone retained some 
appearance of organisation; but, unsupported by civil authority, its in- 
fluence declined. It spoke more proudly as its strength decayed. Sir 
Torquil laid claim to the Grange, seized the farms, carried off the crops, 
aud broke the bones of any clerical-looking gentleman he encountered in 
the course of his rides. Some of the monks retired to the capital, and 
starved in Canongate and High Street, instead of in their ancient cells. 
Fasting became a much more real thing than it had ever been before ; 
but the abbot and some few bolder spirits were still unsubdued. They 
harled an excommunication at the head of the old knight ; and as the 
death-agony gives strength unknown even in youth and health, the blow 
seemed overwhelming in the midst of his apparent success. Excommuni- 
cation was still a frightful word, though the power of carrying it out had 
vanished from all other parts of the land. Sir Reinbold was prostrated 
with terror, and preached the most rigid obedience. He grew a devoted 
son of the church the moment the sentence was passed. The weather was 
cold ; but he threatened death to any servitor who should have the un- 
christian wickedness to kindle a fire for poor old Sir Torquil. Meat was 
rigorously refused,—water was not allowed. Parched with thirst, weak- 
ened with hunger, shivering with cold, pining in solitude and darkness, 
Sir Torquil wonld have surrendered house and land, in addition to his 
usurped territory, to have the curse lifted from his head ; but Sir Rein- 
hold persevered in preferring the soul’s health of his patron to the mere 
satistying of his bodily wants. And at length, shrieking for food, and 
staggering through hall and corridor, and finding no one to comfort him, 
he sat down in his arm-chair by the side of the empty grate, and in the 
morning was found dead,—a striking example of the punishment that in- 
variably pursues the unjust appropriators of the wealth of the church. 

Uis will was found and duly proved. It left all he had to Sir Reinhold, 

now Sir Reinhold of the Speith, who had saved his life on several occa- 
sions, and had been his friend and supporter to the last. It left him the 
guardianship of his daughter Sibylla, and the disposal of her hand in 
marriage,—a hand which, as it carried with it the possession of the Black 
Scawr Tower and a whole country of barren land, he instantly bestowed 
upon himself. No sooner legally clothed in Sir Torquil’s rights than he 
prosecuted that conscientious individual’s claims to the Grange with such 
skill, that 9 peppercorn compromise was again had recourse to, and the 
memory of Sir Torquil cleansed by a solemn retractation of all demonical 
possession and a withdrawal of the penalty of excommunication. Sir 
Reinhold of the Scawr was now the professed patron and defender of the 
abbey of Strathwoden, and in a few years bad established rights of owner- 
ship over more than half of the much coveted lands. Fiercer and fiercer 
in the meantime grew the religious troubles in Scotland. There were 
Lords of the Articles, and Lords of the Congregation; but all anxious 
for the spoil of the Romish Church. As long as Sir Reinhold was paid 
with broad acres for his defence of that failing cause, he was the most 
zealous votary of the faith. His belief in bones of martyrs and thumb- 
nails of saints knew no bounds, except the fences of the rich fields still 
belonging to the monks; but when matters grew worse and worse, and 
civil government entirely died out, and ecclesiastical factions carried on 
an internecine war, # sudden light of reformation shone in on the dark- 
ened eyes of the papistical Sir Reinhold. He became a Lord of the 
Congregation, snuffled through the nose asif he laboured under a per- 
petual cold, and, with many allusions to Amalekites and smitings on hip 
and thigh, he seized all the remaining territories of his neighbour the 
Abbot of Strathwoden, and enclosed that jolly ecclésiastic aud his now 
greatly depleted monks within the narrowest limits. There was nothing 
left to them of all their gorgeous estates but a narrow strip round the 
Abbey itself,—not enough for their maintenance, but quite enough to ex- 
cite the cupidity of so zealous a Protestant as Sir Reinhold of the Scawr. 
Many of the brethren had died ; the abbot was old and feeble; the pea- 
santry had been draughted off into the armed companies required to sup- 
port Sir Reinhold’s importance, and at leisure hours had started as free- 
booters and robbers on their own account. — 
It was at this period we introduced Sir Reinhold to our readers. The 
night was dark, the wind blew, the river roared, as we said at the begia- 
ning of this tale ; and Sir Reinhold sat in his great old hall absorbed fn 
thought. 

. it is so much pleasanter a situation,” he said, “than this gruesome 
tower ;—a fruitful orchard at the west, instead of the scrubby planting 
here,—a soft-flowing, clean-watered stream on the north, instead of this 
wild, noisy Naddersferry below the Scawr,—and when the lazy mumbling 
shavelings are all driven out—by this time they ought to be in the mid- 
dle of the river—” 

A louder biast than usual shook the window frame, as he spoke, and & 
sharp shower of sleet sounded on the panes. 

“It’s lucky,’’ he said, “ their reverences are so fat and well-fed, they 
will stand the weather better than the thin sides of a poor trooper like 
myself.” 








The door now gently opened. 
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Have you , 
y wife? I, 
p? to bed, | 


“ Well,” said Sir Reinhold, “ what news of the holy monks? 
Pl. Mk. out of house and bome? What! you, my lad 
thought I spoke to John of the Strong Arm. Why so late u 
to bed!” 


Not till you revoke the cruel order and replace the good priests in | 
their own walle.” 

“ Good priests, forsooth! e oda 
dans, sworn servants of the Man of Sin, soldiers of Antichrist, 

round I want. 
ot rhe last greatest of their sins, I know full well. Oh! man of blood the | 
and violence, have you no relentiogs in that iron heart? Have you no) 
hour vouchsafed you by pityiog saints, to turn your thoughts to penitence | 
and fear?” Paro } 

“No! Of what should I repent? of what should I be afraid?” . | 

“ Look, Sir Reinhold of the Scawr, on this wasted form; look, Sir | 
Reinhold, on these haggard features. Have I repined? have I complained? | 
have I let the world know that cruelties, and crimes, and basenesses 
innamerable have marked your life for the twenty years of our union?” | 

« 'Twere safer not now to begin,” said Sir Reinhold, with compressed | 
lips and knitted brow. Salads . 

Ibore all—neglect, contumely, indignities, and even violence of your 
hand. For whoam I that I should complain when greater evils than 
these are heaped on holy church? What I have suffered I have deserved, 
for who is free from sin? But for others I will speak. You shall not 
drive out the holy brethren to perish in the cold. You shall not fling 
insult and wrong on the head of the gracious abbot: if you persist, I have 
secrets which you would be loth to have revealed. I know of deeds you 
would fain die rather than to have published in the ears of men? In the 
ears of men they shall be published. These feeble limbs shall carry me 
to the Council of the Lords? there in the great hall of Linlithgow, in the 

resence of all, I will proclaim you marderer—traitor—” 

“ You will? Hark! the Naddersferry is louder than usual to-night. 
So you will betray my secrets, wife Sybylia? You will find the journey 
long and toilsome—you will never reach the walls of Lithgow towao.— 

“The secrets will uphold me; but if I fail, there are ears even here 
into which I can pour the tail—to all, to man-at-arms, to serving man, 
to hind and shepherd, I will tell all, unless you rescind that fatal order 
against the holy men of Strathwoden—” 

“Hash! here comes John of the Strong Arm, who drove the drones 
forth into the night—” 

“To him I will tell all! Come, John of the Strong Arm, look well on 
your lord—” 

“ How loud the Neddersferry brawls! I scarce can hear your sweet 
voice. See from this window we can look sheer down upon the water— 
black, pitch black. Tis twenty fathoms down, and yet its noise is trou- 
blesome. Look down, madam, nay, shrink not, my fingers don’t hurt 
your lily shoulders ; you struggle ; how foolish, whea all I wish you to 
do is to watch the torrent’s course. ‘Tis deep, they say, just under this 
window ; screams can’t be heard ; white garments can’t be seen.’ 

7 . . ” * * 


who made you a judge of goodness? Lazy lur- | 
and holders | 


The window was closed again, and there was a silence in the hall. A 
tap came in a few minutes to the door. John of the Strong Arm enter- 
ed. His master sat as before, in the arm chair beside the fire. He was 
alone. 

Now, gentle reader, here is a man more ruthlessly cruel than the late 
Mr. Rush——more unredeemably wicked than Mr. Manning-—more 
false and dishonest than any ruffian described in the Newgate Calender. 
Yet, see what happens to usin our love of the good old times! Oh! we 
area generation of Snobs, and glory in our shame! . : 

In a good old age the Kight of the Seawr died. He was childless. His 
great estates were scrambled for by the powerful men of the day, and fell 
into many hands. A bundred years after his death—in sixteen hundied 
and seventy-five— the Black Scawr Tower and its original domain had 
been greatly modernised. A dwelling-house of modest proportions was 
added to it ; and as woods had been planted round, and roads had been 
made, connecting it with other partsof the country, and coal had been 
found on the estate, the proprietor—the third in descent from the person 
who had bought it of the executors of Sir Reinhold, was richer, as re- 
garded mere income, than Sir Reinhold had been when he possessed 
the whole estate. The man’s name was Brown. He had got the lands 
for little. A hundred years of national progress, and the increase of 
population, bad done the rest. eee 

Family pride grows by degrees. Brown the first remembered his ori- 
gin, and attended to the business of Lis farm. Brown the second looked 
back on fifty years’ possession in his family, and, began to imagine 
that by some intermarriage of ancestors four or five generations back 
he was connected with the old line of the Scawr Tower ; and Brown 
the third felt no doubt upon the subject,—sealed with a seal impressed 
with Sir Reinbold’s arms, aud talked with ill-disguised gratification 
of the tragedy of the Scawr, and the death of one of his female ances- 
tors by being fung out of the wiadow of the castle into the river below. 
In another hundred years—in seventeen hundred and seventy-five— 
still further improvements had taken place in the land. A town had 
sprung up on part of the estate ; the houses had been doubled in sine, 
and the old tower was still left at one side of the mansion, as a sort of 
sentinel to keep off modern times. J 

The Browns had gone to the dogs by gambling and extravagance. 
A Smith from India, bad bought the estate. He spoke of rupees and 
pagodas, and had narrowly escaped being put into the black hole at Cal- 
cutta. Smith the second stood for the county, on the Tory side, and 
said the country was ruined by the increase of the mercantile interest. 
The son of Smith the second took higher grounds still, and was heart- 
broken to perceive that the old territorial aristocracy were getting mixed 
up with a set of low fellows, who came from no one knew where, and 
brow-beat the men who had succeeded to their estates in a direct line 
from the time of Bruce and Wallace. Jenes, an Ironmaster, from Wales 

who had risen from the anvil and hammer to great wealth, during the 
American War, married the heiress of the Smiths. The old house was 
deserted. A splendid Grecian hall was built near the remains of ; the 
ancient monastery. The Scawr Tower was keptin repair (asaruin), 
and the country for miles and miles drained, planted, manured, and 
beautified,—till ten years ago, the grandson of the original Jones who 
had put an h in his name, and claimed to be descended from Slewellgr, 
was created Sir Arthur Johnes Ranald, Baronet, of Speith _ and 
Scawr. The “Ranald”’ he had assumed by special permission, as lineal 
descendant—through Smith, through Browu—of Sir Reinhold of the 
Scawr, Knight, temp. Jac. V., who married the heiress of Sir Torquil of 
the Scawr,—deceased fifteen hundred and thirty-four.—Will anybody, 
in two thousand one hundred and fifty, trace his descent from Thurtell? 


_—_—_— 


THE EARL OF ELGIN’S SPEECH, 
ON HIS OWN, AND NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


The Earl of ELGIN said,—Having been for many years absent from 
this country on the foreign service of the Crown, and being, therefore, 
necessarily a stranger to all the proceedings which had taken place in 
and out of Parliament, in connexion with the war in which this country 
is engaged, I fear the vote I am about to give might be liable to miscon- 
struction if left altogether unexplained. As it is essential to the com- 
pleteness of the explanation which I am desirous of making, T trust I may 
be permitted to state that not very long ago, under circumstances to 
which I do not think I ought more particularly to allude, I felt it my 
duty to state to the noble viscount at the bead of the Government, that 
while I was resolved to maintain an independent position in Parliament 
—it was, nevertheless, my desire and intention, subject to that qualifica- 
tion and reserve, to support the government over which the noble vis- 
count presided. I formed that resolution, which I communicated in those 
terms to the noble viscount, not only because I had reason to believe that 
on questions of public policy my sentiments would generally be found to 
be in accordance with those of the present Government—not only be- 
cause I felt I owed to the noble viscount himself and many at least of 
his colleagues a debt of obligation for the generous support they uni- 
formly gave me at critical periods in the course of my foreign career, but 
also and principally because it appeared to be my duty as far as possible 
to support the Government in the critical position in which this country 
was placed, at a time when we had only recently presented to the aston- 
ished eyes of Europe the discreditable spectacle of a great country left 
for weeks without a Government, and a popular and estimable Monarch 
also left without councillors during a moment of great national anxiety 
and peril; when there was hardly a household in England where the 
voice of wailing was not to be beard, or where the eye was not heavy 
with sorrow. (Hear, hear.] Under such circumstances, it appeared to me 
to he the bounden duty of every patriotic man, not having some very 
valid or substantial reason for a contrary course, to tender a frank and 
generous support to the Government of the Queen. [Hear, hear.] F 

Having come to this resolution under a very strong sense of public 
duty, and with the fall knowledge, moreover, of the fact that the noble 
earl opposite bad only a short time before failed in his endeavour to con- 
struct an Administration, and in the absence, too, of every ancient land- 


marks, which, if not a wholly sufficieat guide, are yet some sort of direc- 
tion to the wanderers in the political wilderness,) 1 now have to deter- 
mine whether circumstances are so entirely altered since that period as 
to render it imperative on me to revoke the pledge thus spontaneously 
tendered, and to join in what appears to be a vote, according to the 


| Statements on both sides, condemnatory of the noble viscount and his ad- 


ministration. In proceeding to consider this very grave question, forced 
on my attention by the motion of the noble earl, I am bound in candour 
to declare at the outset that, though nothing has occurred to make me 
regret the pledge of support I tendered, not unqualifiedly, to the noble 
viscount at the head of the Government, yet, neither in the Crimea nor 
at Vienna has the success attending the exertions of the Government been 
s0 complete as to cause the germ of hope I reposed in the administrative 
ability of the noble viscount at the head of affairs to ripen into perfect 
confidence. But, my lords, when I am asked to join in a vote condemna- 
tory of Her Majesty’s Government, I feel it right to put to myself two 
questions :—in the first place, is that condemnation just? And in the se- 
cond place, shall I, by joining in that condemnation, contribute in any 
degree towards the redress of evils the existence of which all parties in 
this house and in the country seem equally disposed to admit and to de- 
plore? [Hear, hear.] It does appear to me, with regard to the first of 
these questious, that there is very great force in the defence which is set 
up on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government. It is, I believe, notorious 
that the condition of our army in the Crimea bas been of late very much 
improved ; and it is also notorious that the Government are prepared 
with a scheme for the reorganization of the military departments which 
promises to carry those improvements much further. I believe, indeed, 
that this very night we might have been considering the details of that 
measure if our attention had not been occupied by the motion of the no- 
ble earl opposite. [Hear, hear.] Now, my lords, it does appear to me 
that to condemn Her Majesty’s Government in the face of the presump- 
tion in their favour which is raised by the improvements they have al- 
ready effected, would be a course wholly inconsistent with the principles 
of justice as they have been hitherto understood and practised in this 
country. I think that, in the speeeh of the noble earl opposite, there was 
a studied attempt to keep out of sight as much as possible the changes 
which lately took place in the Government of this country. (Hear, hear.] 
There was a studied attempt to look upon the whole conduct of the war 
as one concern, and to charge all the blame which may be supposed to 
attach to the conduct of the war upon Her Majesty’s present advisers. It 
appears to me that, even if an argument of this description might be used 
with propriety by persons who have been opposed from the first to the 
policy of the war, such an argument comes with a very bad grace from 
the framers or supporters of the resolution now under consideration. 
It seems to me that the resolutions divide themselves naturally into two 
parts. The first part has reference to what I may call the general policy 
of the Government with respect to the war ; and that portion of the re- 
solution is conceived in strains of ealogy and commendation—I may 
almost say, instrains of exultation. The resolutions speak of firm alli- 
ances, of brotherhood in arms, of a sympathetic and enthusiastic people ; 
but not a word do they contain of regret at the severance of friendships 
of old standing, at the desolation carried into many happy homes, at the 
aspect of Europe in arms, of Asia agitated, and of America suillenly sus- 
pected. The exuberance of exultation which characterizes the first part 
of these resolutions is amply met by the exuberance of denunciation which 
characterizes the latter part ; but 1 cannot help being struck with this fact, 
that whereas, with respect to the departments which are impugned by the 
latter part of these reselutions, a change took place in the chiefs of those 
departments at the time the Government was last reconstructed. (Hear, 
hear.) The departments which are lauded and commended in the former 
part of the resolutions remain in the same bands; and it seems to me a 
most extraordinary and extravagant extension and application of the doc- 
trine of governmental responsibility to charge the blame attaching to 
these departments at that former period upon the present Administra- 
tion. Even if I could bring myself to believe—which I have failed in 
doing—thbat censure might be passed, in the terms of these resolutions, 
upon Her Majesty’s present Government without injustice, I should still 
be unwilling to concur in them unless I could find some better security 
than either the resolutions themselves afford, or—as I regret to be 
obliged to add—the antecedents or the recorded sentiments of noble 
lords opposite afford, that, by bringing about the change of Administra- 
tion which these resolutions are iatended to promote, I should be doing a 
benefit to the public service. (Hear, hear.) My lords, I cannot but 
think that, at a time when it is most important that the Government of 
this country should have weight and influence abroad, frequent changes 
of Administration are, prima facie, most objectionable. I bappened to 
be the continent at the time when the last change of Government 
in this country took place, and I must say it appeared to me that a most 
painfol impression was created in foreign States with respect to the 
instability of the administrative system of this country by these fre- 
quent changes of Administration. I do think, indeed, that not the 
least of the many calamities which this war has brought upon us is the 
fact that it has had a tendency, in many quarters, to throw discredit upon 
that constitutional system of Government of which this country bas bhi- 
therto been the type and the bright example among the nations. I must 
say, that I listened with the deepest regret to the opinions which were 
advanced upon this subject by the noble earl opposite. (Hear, hear.) 
After all, what is chiefly valuable to nations as well as to individuals, 
and the loss of which is irreparable, is character ; and it appears to me 
that, viewed in this light, many of the other calamities which we have 
had to deplore have been already accompanied by a very large and am- 
ple measure of compensation. To take, for instance, the military depart- 
ments, notwithstanding the complaints we have heard of deficiencies ia 
our military organization, I believe we can with confidence affirm that 
the character of the British soldier, both for moral qualities and for pow- 
ers of physical endurance, has been raised by the instrumentality of this 
war to an elevation which it never before attained. [Hear, hear.] In 
spite of the somewhat unfavourable tone which, I regret to say, has been 
adopted of late by a portion of the press of America, I have myself seen 
in influential journals in that country commentaries upon the conduct of 
our soldiers at Alma, at Balaklava, and at Inkermann, which no true- 
hearted Englishman could read without emotion [hear, hear]; and I have 
heard a tribute not less generous and not less unqualified borne to the 
qualities of our troops by eminent persons belonging to that great military 
nation with which we are now so happily allied. [Hear, hear.] To look 
to another quarter—to contemplate another class of virtues which are 
not less essential than those to which I have referred to the happiness 
and glory of nations,—I have heard from enthusiastic—even bigoted— 
votaries of that branch of the Christian church which sometimes prides 
itself on having alone retained in its system room for the exercise of the 
heroic virtues of Christianity, the frank admission that the hospitals of 
Scutari have proved that the fairest and choicest flowers of Christian 
charity and devotion have come to perfection even in what they used to 
be pleased to call “ the arid soil of Protestantism.’ [Hear,hear.] But, 
my lords, can we flatter ourselves with the belief thac the characters of 
our statesmen, of our public men, and of our Parliamentary institutions 
have risen in a like proportion? Is it not, on the contrary, notorious that 
doubts have been created in quarters where such doubts never existed be- 
fore as to the practical efficiency of our much-vaunted constitution, as to 
its fitness to carry us unscathed through periods of great difficulty and 
danger? I believe, my lords, that there is one process only—but that a 
sure and certain process—by which these doubts may be removed. It is 
only necessary that public men, whether counected with the Government 
or with the Opposition—whether tied in the bonds of party or holding 
independent positions in Parliament—should evince the same indiffer- 
ence to small and personal motives, the same generous patriotism, the 
same disinterested devotion to duty, which have characterized the ser- 
vices of our soldiers in the field and of the women of England at the sick 
bed. [Hear, hear.] And, my lords, I cannot help asking, in conclusion, 


qualities are wanting— who will dare to blame the press and the public 
of England if they seek for them elsewhere? [Hear, and cheers.]—Re- 
port of Debate in House of Lords, May 14. 





PROROGATION OF THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAI’S SPEECH. 


the Legislative Assembly: 


the adoption of measures of the highest importance. 


in such a manner as to vindicate liberal principles whilst it treats the 
rights of individuals with just and considerate regard. 

The same may, I trust, be said of another most important law—the Act 
for the abolition of the Seigniorial Tenure. Great changes cannot be 





‘mark of party (for when I returned from abroad I found all those land- 


made without some hardship, but Canada will appear in history as the 


if—which God forbid, it should unhappily be proved that those whom for- 
tune, or birth, or Royal or popular favour has placed in the van, the 


Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council and Gentlemen of 


The Session which is on the point of closing will have been marked by 


Au Act assented to by my predecessor has finally settled the long 
pending dispute with regard to the Clergy Reserves ; and it bas done go 


only country in the world in which the Feudal System has expired with- 
out violence and revolution. 

The Treaty between Great Britain and our neighbours in the United 
States, negotiated by the Earl of Elgin, has been brought into operation, 
and the country already feels the benefit of reciprocal trade. 

You have provided for the defence of the Province by an improved or- 
ganization of Militia and Volunteers. 
ag Pablic Accounts will be submitted to a new and more efficient 
audit. 

I may congratulate you on the reforms in the Post Office Department ; 
the free transmission of newspapers shows your zeal for the diffusion of 


intelligence. 

The judicious alterations in the Tariff have lessened taxation and pro- 
moted trade ; you will thus with a proper caution have husbanded the 
resources of the country, so as to enable it hereafter to meet its engage- 

material improvements, notwithstanding a com- 


ments, and carry out its 
mercial eris:s or financial disturbance whether originating in war or 


other causes. 
The Manicipal Institutions of Western Canada have stood the test of 
actual experience ; and you cannot doubt their success if fairly carried 
out in the lower section of the Province. Nor have other legal reforms 
of great importance and value escaped the attention of the Legislature 
during the present session. 
Our system of Railways has required your special consideration, and, 
however much we may regret the necessity for a further advance of Pro- 
vincial Funds, we cannot overlook the immense value of the great line 
which binds the whole country together, and guarantees its future pro- 
gress. 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly : 
In the Quean’s name I thank you for the supplies which you have 
granted for the public service. You may rely on my doing my utmost to 
a . due and economical application of the Funds placed at my 
isposal. 
Your liberality towards the Patriotic fand has been hailed in Earope 
as a proof of patriotism and humane sympathy with the two great coun- 
ee now bound together in the prosecution of a just and necessary 
ar. 
Honourable Gentlemen, and Gentlemen: 
It is, no doubt, to be regretted that our material prosperity suffers in 
some degree from the disturbed state of Europe. The lumber trade is 
depressed, and peculiar circumstances have occasioned temporary want 
in portions of Lower Canada. In epite of all this I relieve you from your 
duties with a confident belief that the country is in the main prosperous, 
and with an earnest prayer that our progress may be such as to show that 
Providence blesses the efforts of our people. 


COMMENTS ON THE LATE SESSION. 


In the history of Canada there bas never been a session of Parliament 
in which so much work has been done, as in that just brought to a close. 
During its course 250 bills have received the royal assent from two suc- 
cessive Governors after having been duly considered and agreed to by 
the two Houses. A Government formed at the beginning of the session, 
a coalition Government presenting points open to attack from both sides 
of the political camp, and supposed to have so few elements of adhesion 
as to render its subsistence for any length of time impossible, has yet ma- 
naged to carry through more measures of practical importance than an 
of its predecessors, and generally by overwhelming majorities. The fac 
Was, & coalition had become a political necessity, as will ever be the case in 
a country with representative institutions where three parties grow up into 
such standing that the two outs may at any timedefeat the ins. Sosoon 
as the Rouge and Clear Grit elements in Parliament found it possible by 
combination to wield an independent influence upon the legislation of the 
country—so soon the old liberal or reform party found it necessary to 
coalesce with it or with the conservatives in order to maintain its exist- 
ence. Mr. Hincks first tried coalition with the democratic element, and 
at last broke down with it, heartily sick apparently of the company he 
had been keeping. His friends and successors in the leadership of that 
party then coalesced with the conservatives, and the experiment so far 
has proved successful. It cannot, however, be said to have been fully 
and finally tested and established until after a general election. The fu- 
sion of representatives in the House of Assembly may net be adopted by 
those who are represented ; but there are not a few reasons to believe 
that in this case it will be so. 

One very strong ground for this belief is to be found in the fact that 
the Government majorities were in no wise diminished after the recess. 
It had been often urged by those who waged fierce war upon the coali- 
tion during the early part of the session, that after members had gone to 
their homes and faced their constituents and learned their views on the 
subject, many of the supporters of the ministry would no longer dare to 
afford them support. That prediction, however, signally failed of its fal- 
fillment, and the Government seemed really stronger and the opposition 
weaker, in the latter part of the session than in the former. Nor do we 
think that the country has had much reason to regret their tenure of office. 
Like all other ministries, they have done several things which would 
have been much better left undone ; but they have assuredly done much 
good, to counterbalance what we cannot but regard as a small quantum 
of evil. Two of the most obnoxious features of their financial policy,— 
their grants for Baby contracts at and below Quebec, and for the Grand 
Trunk Railway were entailed on them as a dire necessity almost, by their 
immediate predecessors. It was shooting away a second arrow with the 
self same aim in order to recover the first. 

We took occasion when the House adjourned in December last to re- 
mark on the work done during that part of the session. Then the two great 
questions affecting the interests of the Eastern and Western sections of 
the Province respectively, viz :—The Clergy Reserves and the Seigniorial 
Tenures had been disposed of by two acts of legislation. Now we may 
congratulate the country upon the fact that considerable progress has 
been made towards carrying those important measures into effect, and 
all attempts materially to change the well-considered legislation of 
the previous part of the session have been signally defeated. The 
militia of the province which has been heretofore organised on euch a 
basis as to make its movements mere farces, has been placed upon 
a much more satisfactory basis; and Great Britain, to assist us 
in its maintenance on a proper footing, offers to hand over to us the 
greater part of the Ordnance Reserves and other lands held by her for 
military purposes in the Province. An act has been passed to enable 
the Provincial Government immediately to enter into treaty with 
the Imperial authorities on the subject. Thus while our industrial resources 
are being developed in a wonderful degree, we are at the same time taking 
upon ourselves burdens and duties which befit a nation arrived at such a 
degree of maturity and strength. In the previous part of the session, 
Ministers found it necessary to bring down a measure, so to amend the 
Municipal Loan Fund Act as to check the epirit of speculation becoming 
too rife, and threatening repudiation and bankruptcy, if allowed to ran 
its course. 

In the latter part an act was passed which made debentures transfera- 
ble with more facility and safety to the purchaser, and thus secured 
greater ease in their negotiation. With a commercial crisis bearing hea- 
vily upon every department of enterprise, those measures have, we be- 
lieve, checked the rasbness of too ambitious municipalities and given the 
debenture holders greater security. The effect of the over issue previously 
threatened must have been, not only to depreciate the value of municipal 
securities, but those of the Province itself. Happily the danger has been 
averted, and the sails shaken out to catch the favouring breeze of com- 
mercial prosperity have been closely enough reefed, we may hope, to 
avert disaster from the impending storm. One great difficulty, however, 
is still felt—oue sail remains unfurled, and the Grand Trunk Railwa: 
with its £900,000 loan tugs hard upon the main stay of our Provincial 
credit. It was but a choice of evils, however, leaving that spread or drift- 
ing upon areef. The country has also much reason to be satisfied with 
the steps taken to secure a more efficient auditing of the public accounts. 
Proof in abundance had been adduced to show the necessity for this step, 
and Ministers were prompt to act upon the evidence. The good to be at- 
tained by the proper working of this act is likely to be very great,—the 
saving to the country to be tenfold more than the expense incurred.— 
Montreal Gazette, June 4, 
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WAR ITEMS. 

Tue Srece or Sepastopo.—The correspondence from the English 
Camp of May 8th says the army is well supplied with luxuries as well as 
necessaries, but some fever and cholera still prevailed. Many improve- 
ments have been made at Balaklava Harbour. Hired labour is abundant. 

May 10th.—A severe combat took place during the night along the 
right attack, aud the musket and bayonet were used for an hour anda 
baif, when the Russians retired under cover of their batteries. The city 
and allied batteries then kept up a hot fire for two hours longer. The 
loss is considerable on both sides, bat the number is not yet reported 

May 12th.—A brisk sortie was made against the left attack Jast night. At 
1 o’clock the weather seemed doing its worst—nothing could be seen for 











































































































































































































































































































































































__— THe Albion. 


June 9 











the rain ang darkness. An alarm was given, the men were formed up jn | 
strict silence,—the weapons were looked to, and each detachment, under | 


the command of its oflicers, proceeded to its appointed post. Orders were 
issued that none were to fire until the general command was given. Colo- 
nel L. Yea, of the 7th, was field officer in command of the whole party. 
A brigadier-general was in command in chief of all the troops in the 


trerches, but be wasstationed with the reserve. In the meantime the | 


two sentries, who had remained in advance, waited queitly for some fur 
ther indication of the enemy’s presence. After about a quarter of an 
hour’s anxious expectations the head of a body of men, advancing quickly 
and cautiously, wasdi-tinctly heard. One of the sentriesinstantly returned 
to report it, the other remained at his post, until they were within 40 yar ls 
of where he lay. He then began retreating, keeping close to the ground, 
neither going on too fast or suffering the enemy to overtake him. When 
witbin a stone’s throw of our trenches the Russians stopped ; our sentry 
quietly entered our works and pointed out their precise position. A!! our 
troops preserved a strict silence, and so quiet were the enemy that it 
was impossible to say that they had not altered their plan, and proceed 

ed in another direction. A few minutes passed in this manner, and then 
in an instant fifty shots were fired into our lines at u distance of six feet. It 
seems that when the Russians halted they lay down on their bellies, 
and crawled forward unobserved until within a musket’s length of our 
trenches, when a number of them fired and sprang upon their feet. Our 
men were in no way taken by surprise. Their positions were already as 

signed, and they jay so close under cover that only two men were siruck 
by the enemy's volley—one man killed on the spot, another dangerously 
wounded. The Russians, who had first risen, made an attempt to rush 
into the work under cover of their fire, which they believed had taken us 
entirely by surprise ; bat nearly all who tried were shot or bayonette d. 
The rest of the party, which now seemed about 1,000 strong, commenced 
@ heavy fire, but it was totally inefficient against our troops, who were 
sheltered by the breastwork. Our fire, on the contrary, was cool and | 
well sustained, and at the short distance told with murderous effect on 

the crowds of Russians. They fell on all sides, while we scarcely lost 
@ man. 

After a few minntes the enemy became confused, and fell back in dis- 
order. It appears, however, to have been only a@ momentary pan'c, as, 
after retreating a sbort distance, during the whole time of which they | 
were skirmishing, they returned at the charge, and, with the utmost cool- 
ness and daring, moving more to the left, tried to storm the breastwork, 
at another point. In this they were as unsuccessful asin their first at- | 
tempt. The troops reserved their fire until the Russians closed, and 
giving one tremendous volley prepared to receive those who might strive | 
to cross the breasiwork with the bayonet. But so severe was the effect | 
of their volley that the enemy seemed paralysed. Their officers tried to | 
lead them up, but the men, though they fired fast, seemed disinclined to 
follow. They were wavering fast, when a second torce of Russians, about 
500 strong, came upon the field. The reinforcement made no fresh eflort 
to force our trenches, contenting themselves with skirmishing to cover the 
retreat of the attacking party. The English never quitted their breast- 
work, but fired with deadly accuracy into the enemy, who were trying to 
remove their killed and wounded. While effecting this they suifered a 
severe loss trom our fire, which from our very sheltered position, they 
were quite uvable to return, at least with any effect. Alter about a 
quarter of an bour’s skirmishivg in this manner, the enemy fell back and 
got under cover of the Redan. As usual, the instant the aftack was re- 
pulsed and the Russians clear off, their batteries opened fire upon the 
portion of our lines on which the sortie had been made. They poured iu 
regular volleys of round shot, grape, and shell. The heavy, dark sky 
which lowered over everything, seemed a perfect Aurora Borealis, with 


6% 
the incessant flashes of the guns. This retaliation was fully expected, | 
and all our troops Jay down until the iron hail hed passed. Ouly one 
man was killed by a round shot. None others were even wounded. In 
about balf an hour the caunonade ceased, and except an occasional gun 
from the enemy, or a Jarge mortar from ourselves and the French, all Se- 
bastopol and the allied trenches were wrapped in perfect silence. Our 
whole loss from this soriie was 3 men killed and 13 men wounded, two of 
the latter very dangerously. 

May 12.—Last night, iu the midst of an awful storm of rain and wind | 
—s0 thick that no ove could see a yard beyond bim—a body of Russians | 
came up on our left attack, but the sentries gave the alarm just in time ; 
and Colone! Mach+th, of the 68th Regiment, got bis men into order and 
received the firsi fire of the enemy as they came up to the trench with 
perfect steadiness. Some of the Russians leapt upon ibe parapet and | 
jamped into ibe battery, where they at once met their fate. There was! 
a desperate struggle between the Russians and ihe men of the 68th out- ; 
side the lines, in which the bayonet was freely used on both sides; but 
the enemy were repulsed by our fellows, led by Colonel Macbeth, Lieu 
tenant Hamilton, and a sergeant of the 68ib. LI regret te say that Cap- 
tain Lloyd Edwards and six men of the 68th were killed, and tweuty-one | 
men of the same regiment were wounded, We took some wounded pri- | 
soners. It is of course impossible, at this early hour, to ascertain the 
particulars of the attack, as the men have not come up from the works 
yet. Some of our men were wounded by stones flung by the Russians, | 
whose guns would not go off, owing to the wet. The enemy lost heavily, 
and they were seen dragging off their dead during the night 


! 


| 
| 
| 


gg it. | 
May 19th.—Gortschakolf telegraphs: The enemy’s fire is weak. Our | 
losses are moderate. Both sides are repairing batterics. The battles be- | 
fore the walls are severe. 

May 24th—General Pelissier, telegraphs as follow A very lively 
combat against our importaut position bas jasted all night. We ob- 
tained a complete success. The enemy’s loss was enormous and ours | 
cousiderable.—The Paris Patrie gives further particulars—stating that | 
the French attacked the Russians’ entrenched camp, near the Quaran- | 
tine bastion, on the of the 22d, and again on the 23d, when they carried | 
it by assault. The battle was begun by the Russians. 

London, May 26th, 1230 P.—the Moniteur otf to-day contains a | 
despatch from Geuveral Pellissier, dated May 25th as follows :—The | 
French onthe 25th of May, occupied a large place d’armes, between the 
central bastions and the sea shore where the enemy would (might ?) 
collect large furces. The enemy ceded the more easily, having sustained 
enormous losses ou the preceding day.” 





Taz New Puan or Opsrations.—General Pelissier’s appointment 
is immensely popular, and operations on a great scale are confidently 
hoped for. It is surmised that Pelissier will make a bold attempt to cut 
off Liprandi’s army. 1: is said that Omar Pacha bas offered to take, aud 
hol Simpberapo! with his Turks, if the French will support his advances. 
The recret expedition which was recalled from Kertcb, is reported to bave 
agained sailed, destination unknown. The recent arrival of three French | 
divisions, under Generals Aureli, Hessillion and Angely, makes the Allied | 
force in the Crimea about 200,000, namely: 120,000 French ; 30,000 | 
British ; 40,000 Turkish: 11,000 Sardinian. 

According to the Constantinople papers, all the troops concentrated at | 
the camp at Maslak were about to sail for the Crimea, on beard of four- 
teen ships of war, aud un immense fleet of transports with vast supplies 
of provisions and munitions of war, and that the expedition is destined | 
either for Odessa or the Lower Danube. 

All the French and nearly all the Sardinian troops had left Constanti- 
nopie for the Crimea. The cholera had disappeared at Constantinople. 
Six thousand men were promised at once for ibe Turkish contingent. 

The Paris correspoudent of the Daily News writes:—I bave reason 
to believe that the French Government is about, either officialiy or 
semi-oflicially, to contradict the report that the recall of the expedition | 
to Kertch proceeded upon a misunderstanding of a telegraphic despatch. 
According to information, which 1 bave no doubt is in the main correct, 
a new plan of campaign, suggested by General Pelissier, and approved | 
of by the Emperor, renders the immediate occupation of Kerich compa- 
ratively unimportant. It is probable that at this very moment the al- 
lied armies are carrying into eflect against the Russians a manceuyre sim- | 
ilar to that which they attempted against us at Inkermann. A general | 
attack upon their position on the Tcbernaya river will doubiless be report- 
ed by telegraph within a very few days. It is considered that 80.000 
men will abundantly suffice to hold the trenches before Sebastopol, and 
the remaining 130,000, besides reinforcements, are likely to be employed 
during the summer to scour the Crimea. The latest Government account | 
Ftate that the amount of the Russian force ia the Peninsula is much lees | 
than has been supposed, 

A despatch irom Vienna states that General Pelissier, on assuming 
the command-in-chiet of the French army in the Crimea, announced that 
an attack would svou be made. This declaration was received with en 
thusiasm by the army, owe 

Tze Ba.tic—Operations have commenced in the Baltic. Revel has | 
been carefuily recouuvcitered, and will shortly be bombarded. The .Wa- | 

icienne has already thrown some shells into the outworks. Admiral | 

undas had reconwoitered Sweaborg.—The French fleet left Kiel ou the | 
22d ult., to join the Eaglish squadron. The English cruisers had brought 
several prizes to Elsinore. Tue bulk of the English fleet was at Nargen. | 
—Official information had reacbed the British Consul ai Elsinore that the | 
Russian government had ordered all ships of war at Cronstadt to be sunk | 


except eight liners.—Advices from St. Petersburg to the 19ih state that 
all the fortified harbours in the Bay of Finland are placed in a state of 
siege.—Accounts of the 18th announce that Cronstadt is declared in a 
state of siege. No person can hereafter enter the place without a special 
permission from the Governor. _— 

Russia.—The recent new combinations of Russian troops and some 
newly created commands have led to some changes in the designation of 
the corps d’armée. The army under the command of Prince Paskiewitch 
will benceforward be called the Army of the West, Prince Gortschakofl’s 
the Army of the Soath, General Rudiger’s the North, and a new corps in 
the course of formation at Kiess and in Volbynia will be called the Army 
of the Centre. 

Letters from Odessa state that the artificers of the dockyards at Nico- 
laieff are working early and late at the new ships for the Russian Black 
Sea fleet. Every vessel will have a screw propeller. 

It is calculated that the addition to the Russian army to be made un- 
der the last ukase will consist of about 250,000 men. Twelve in a thou- 
sand is the ratio, and the area includes the most populous governments 
of the empire. 

In the month of January last a report was presented to the Emperor 
Nicholas, stating the loss of the army at 187,000 men, including those 
who had died under the severity of the long marches and of sickness. A 
new report was presented to the Emperor Alexander in April, fixing the 
total loss of the army to March 31, at 250,000. 

In this report, especial stress was laid on the effeet of the marches, and 
some disastrous incidents were particularised. It was stated that an en- 
tire company had perished under the snows between Odessa and Perekop, 
and anotber between St. Petersburg and the South. An entire battery 
had been lost in the same manner, with the men and horses. The guns 
were found after the thaw, and ere again in use. 

Avustria.—The Austrian squadron about to leave Trieste, will rendez- 
vous at Salamish.—The mortality in the Austrian army in Galicia con- 
tinues great. Fifteen thofsand have died, and twenty-three thousand are 
in the bospita!.—Lord Palmerston bas stated in the Commons that Gen. 


| Coroniui’s proclamation of martial law in the Principalities only referred 


to persons iuducing Austrian soldiers to desert. 
A 
A SMALL SUMMARY OF A GREAT DEBATE. 

We borrow the following from the columns of the daily journals: 

A great debate took place in Parliament on the evening of the 24th. 
D’Israeli brought forward a motion of want of confidence—expressing 
that Parliament cannot adjourn for a recess without expressing its dis- 
satisfaction with the ambiguous language and uncertain conduct of the 
Government in reference to to the quesiion of peace or war, and that un- 


| der-these circumstances the House feels it a duty to declare it will con- 


tinue to give every support to the Queen in the prosecution of the war 


| until, in conjunction with her Allies, sbe shall obtaia a safe and honoura- 


ble peace. 

Sur Francis Baring, on behalf of the government, offered as an amend- 
ment, that the house having seen with regret the failure of the Vienna 
conference, it will continue to give every support to the war, until an 
honourable peace be obtained, 

Sir William Heathcote moved to alter the amendment by inserting the 
words, * and still cherish a desire that the communinations in progress 
may arrive at that successful issue.” 

Mr. Gladstone approved of tbe amendment of Mr. Heathcote. 

D’isracli and his supporters lashed the government, especially Lords 
Palmerston and Russell. 

Lord J. Russell replied defending his conduct at Vienna, when the de- 
bate was adjourned. 

The debate was resumed on Friday evening, when the House divided, 
the vote being 219 in favour of D’Israeli’s motion, and 319 against it—a 
majority of 100 for the government. 





A DAINTY MISSIVE. 
New Orleans, May 29th, 1855. 
Gentlemen :—I do not intend, at present to notice the letter publish- 
ed over ihe Signature of Horatio J. Perry in your number of the 22d 


| (and 234) inst., otherwise than by stating that there is not a word of 


truth in it. 

The baseness aud impudence of the writer are only equalled by bis 
hypocrisy and cowardice. 

indeed, this last production of his sweats the Jesuit and the felon all 
over. 

I shall take occasion to draw up a picture of this gentleman’s doings 
during my mission to Spain, in the history which I am preparing of it 
for the press; and, whilst unsealing the secret of his treachery, give a 





clue to the encouragement aud support which it has secured him in the 
State departmeat at Washington. Your obedient servant, 


et ea PIERRE SOULE. | 
To the Editors of the.Vational Intelligencer. | 
} 

_- | 

FACTS AND FANCIES. | 


Amongst the delightful retreats that will be in demand, so soon as the 
coldness of the Spring is forgotten in the warmth of Summer, let not 
Cozzeus’s beautitul Hotel at West Point be forgotten !——The late highly 
respected Walter R. Jones bas been succeeded in the Presidency of that 
vast institution, the Atiantic Mutual Insurance Company, by his nephew, 
Mr. Jobn D. Jones. He had previously filled the office of First Vice 
President. Punch says that M. Huc’s book upon China is filled with | 
nothing but chapter after chapter of accidents. The trials and misfor- | 
tunes be undergoes exceed those of the most persecuted heroine of domes. | 
tic drama. A classical friend of his suggests that an appropriate motto | 
for the bock would be “ Hue et iliue” (ill luck). Vice Admiral | 
Kreuger, of the Swedish Navy, bas invented an instrament by which the 
force of the winds can be measured with the greatest exactitude ; and by | 
order of the King of Sweden, it is to be exhibited in the Universal Exbibi- | 


tion of Paris. A good testing-place, for it is notoriously hard just now 








|} in Paris to know which way the wind does blow. Ice should be im- | 





r . ee . . » | 
poried here from New England. Our dealers are raising their price fifty 


per cent._——The 4retic and Release, on their voyage in search of Dr, 
Kane, finally sailed feom the Quarantine Ground, on Monday last. Mr. 
Madison Morton bas recovered £28 damages from Mr. Corseland, the | 
Liverpool inanager, for playing some of his farces without Mr. Morton’s | 
consent in writing. Charlotte Cushman has a six weeks’ engagement | 
in Paris, where she now resides. * Our Friends in Hell” is the start- 
ling title of a new publication by the Rev. J. M. Killen of Glasgow.—— 
The Pitladelphia Times remarks that the anagram of the word editors 
is so tired. Very appropriate ; for editors are the bardest working peo- | 
ple in the community.——Hogan, author of the Prize Essay selected in | 
Cauada for transmission to Paris, has been offered £250 for the copyright 
of it. This however was, by the conditions of the competition, already | 
transierred to the Exhibition Commission for £150.—-—Albert Smith 
lately exhibited and explained his Ascent of Mont Blane, for the thou- | 
sandth time! His London audiences are still crowded———The King of 
Portugal and the Duke of Oporto, after being present at the Paris Exhi- | 











bition, intend to visit England and lialy before returning to Portugal. | 


On Sunday the 6tb of May great rejoicings took place in the ancient | 
city of Orleans on the occasion of the erection of a statue to Joan of Are. | 
——The Aberdeen county meeting unanimously agreed to give tbe usual 
guarantee of £300 to the Higbland Society, so as to have their meeting 
wt Aberdeen in 1858.——The noted Col. Sibthorp, M. P., is extremely ill. | 
——The Euglish South-Western Railway Company have done away with 
open Carriages fur the excursion trains. The cheapest carriages are now 
covered over.——'l'be French Emperor and the Empress will spend part | 
of the summer at Bairritz. The health of her Majesty was so much bene- 
fited by her residence there last year, that sea-bathing has been again 
considered advisable.-——Grisi is selling out the dregs of her superb Voice, | 
in Italian Opera, in Loudon. After ali the “last farewells,” this is an | 
undignified move. Pelissier, the new French Commander-in-Chief, was 
the author of the fearful tragedy in the Kantara, Algiers, when several 
hundred me», women, and children were suffocated in a cave.——Dr, 


| Barth, the explorer, was met by Dr. Vogel, on the Ist of December last, | 


at Bundi, about 110 geographical miles northeast from Kuka. Dr. Barth 
aiterwards went to Cuka, inotending to return to Europe by Murzook | 


; and Tripoli——A Russian eagle, a trophy captured near Balaklava, | 


brought to Eiglaad by H. M.S. V% ngeance, bas been sent by Capt. Lord | 
K. Russell to London, as a present to her Majesty Queen Victoria —— 
Cricket thrives. The married and the single members of the Saint 
George’s Club played a match yesterday week, at Hoboken. The for- 
mer scored 109 and 79 in their two invings ; the latter 208 in the first, 
thus distancing their competitars. Mr. Gibbes, on the winning side, | 
notched 83 to his own bat, and was not out in the end.——150,000 bales | 
of cotton were sold in the Liverpool market during the week ending on | 
the 26th ult, This is said to be the largest sale ever made.——A clipper- 
ship bas eailed from San Francisco tor New York, mainly loaded with 








to sea on the night of May 4th, carryin 
who was in charge of the vessel at the time of her departure. He was 


The party sai! under direct invitati 
party of Nicaragua. We may soon expect exciting news from Central 
America.—.d/ta Californian, May 16. 


as the beginning of a Canadian navy 
her as finely modelled, and mentions tha 
on her speed in a contest with the famous yacht Anerica. Tosave room, 
her ballast, of iron, is inserted between the ribs and the inner aud outer 
planking.—.Vew Brunswicker. 


mond tiara, worth about £5,000, in which are some ve 
Last, but not least, co far as taste and beauty-are conc 
rald and diamond stomacher. The diamonds are interlaced, and form a 
glittering and graceful trellis work.— London paper. 





flour and grain.——The New York City Guard, under command of Capt. 
Ferris, is about to visit Montreal. We will undertake to promise them a 
cordial and hospitable reception.—— Astronomers are on the alert to de- 
cide an important question with respect to Saturn, namely, the collaps- 
ing ofits rings. Compared with drawings made 200 years ago, a consi- 
derable difference is perceived, as though the rings were gradually falling 
in on the body of the planet.-——The assistant secretary of one of the 
largest metropolitan fire offices states that since the introduction of luci- 
fer matches, they have caused an annual Joss of £10,000; 125 fires have 
originated from their incautious use. Twenty pounds a year are paid 
by five females to the East Lancashire Railway Company, for the privi- 
lege of selling gingerbread at Omskirk——The only son of Andreas 
Hofer, the defender of the Tyrol against the French and Bavarians, and 
who was shot by order of the former at Mantua in 1810, died in Vienna 
recently. He was proprietor of an Imperial snuff and tobacco shop.—— 
We find that the bill for the incorporation of the Fibre company, for 
supplying the want of a cheap material for paper by means of the fibre of 
common flax, has passed its third reading iu the House of Commons, and 
that there is therefore every prospect that this enterprise will be speedily 
brought into operation. The Builder publishes the following : We hear 
of a new scheme now in progress of incubation under distinguished aus- 
pices, for the formation of a road through London, eight miles long, roofed 
in with glass, with houses and shops on each side, and beyond these, also 
on each side, two lines ef rails, one above the other, the lower for trains 
stopping at every mile, the upper for expresses. A parliamentary re- 
turn shows the receipt and expenditure of naval prize bounty, salvage, 
and other monies between the Ist June, 1854, and the 3lst March last. 
The proceeds of the sale of Russian vessels and cargoes captured by her 
Majesty’s ships amounted to £62,557 2s. The expenditure was £11,896 
9s 7d, and the balance £50 661 12s 5d. The bill for abolishing news- 
paper stamps has been read for the second time in the House of Lords, 
A deputation has recently seen Lord Palmersion, and expects to ob- 
tain an unconditional pardon for Smith O’Brien. ——A severe eartquake 
occurred at New Zealand on the 12th Feb, A conspiracy on a small 
scale has been discovered at Saragossa. An officer and sixty men of the 
garrison had deserted. Russia has just annexed four districs of coun- 
try belonging to Mogul tribes on the frontier of China.——Quneen Vic- 
toria, it is reported, visits Paris on the 16th August——The yacht 
America is again advertised for sale at Gosport.——Wednesday, the 234, 
was the great Derby raceday at Epsom. Thehorse Wild Dayrell won.-— 
The U.S. government is now prepared to pay the awards of the commis- 
sioners under the convention between the Uvited States and Great Britain. 
The Kinney Expedition is still blockaded. The Colonel and his as 
sociates are off and on befure the Law Courts.——Py way of Newfound- 
land and the Irish coast, and by means of the submarine electric tele- 
graph, we are promised instantaneous communication with the old world 
about two years and a half hence. 
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A Lupicrots Hoax.—The Paris correspondent of the Dai/y Vews, 
writing on the 220d, says :—** The Patrie and the Presse have, with all 
gravity, published, as from the London Gazette, a report on the expedi- 
tion from Lord Raglan, which isa palpable hoax, copied probably from 
some London paper without being understood. In this report Sir George 
Brown is spoken of as a promising young officer, who had assured Lord 
Raglan personally that the men carried their arms aud sbakos in an ad- 
mirable manuer. The Highland regiments, it is said, were chosen as well 
adapted to strike terror into the enemy by their dress. The French jour- 
nals have swallowed all this as serious, aud the Presse in a leading arti- 
cle calls attention to the report. This hoax will make a great sensation; 
all the morning papers will fall into it. Perhaps it may draw forth an 
explanation from Government on a subject which loudly calls for one.” 

On the following day the same writer aids:—“*I made a singularly 
felicitous guess yesterday when I predicted that the morning papers would 
fall into the same trap which had caught the Patrie and the Presse. 
With the single exception of the Const:tutionnel, they have every one 
swallowed the hoax. But the cream of the joke is that all this absurdity 
is published by the Moniteur itself as an extract from the London Ga- 
zette. The Moniteur, with its forced circulation in every village in 
France, will present to its millions of readers the above caricature of the 
British commanders as a true picture, and will sorely perplex the rare 
students who attempt to understand what they read.” 


CHANGES IN THE War DeEPARTMENT.—Last night’s (15th ult.) London 
Gazette announces that the Queen has been pleased to order letters pa- 
tent to be passed under the great seal revoking the letters patent of the 
Master General, Lieutenant-General, and Principal Siorekeeper of the 
Ordnance. Her Majesty has likewise been pleased to order letters patent 
to be passed under the great seal vesting the civil administration of the 
army und ordnance in the bands of Baron Fox Panmure, oue of Her Ma- 


jesty’s principal Seeretaries of State. 





THe WaLkER Expepirion.—The long-agitated Walker expedition put 
xy with them the Deputy Sheriff, 


D> . 


returned, however, in the steam-tug Jeso/ute, trom outside the Heads, 
Tbe expedition consists of fifty-six persons, many of them \!- known 
citizens of California, whose destination is Amapala, Tiger Island, Bay of 
Amapala, where they will disembark and take official charge of the Cas- 
| tillon side of the revolution now going on in Nicaragua. All are well 
armed, and there is said to be some very fair military talent among them. 





of the Castillon or democratic 


La Be_Le CaNADIENNE.—This is the name to be given to a clipper 


schooner of about 200 tons, old measurement, which is building in (aebee 


' 


—The Montreal Gazette speaks of 
the builder offera to stale £500 





SLAVE-TRADERS Firrep In NEw York.—In the Circuit Court yesterday 


Judge Nelson delivered a charge to the Grand Jury, in which he alluded 
particularly to the offence of equipping vessels t 

business, it appears, has been carried on extensively at this port for a se- 
ries of years, and with great success ; and the Judge strongly impressed 
upon the Jury the necessity of breaking up the infimous traffic. The pe- 
nalty for the offence is a fine not exceeding five thonsand dolla 
prisonment not exceeding seven years in the State prison.—.. Y."Herald, 
June 6. 


or the slave trade. This 





s and-im- 


SpLenp1p OBJECTS FOR THE Parts Exuipirion.—Mr. Hancock, the jew- 


eller, of Bruton-street, is about to send to Paris some rich and costly jew- 
elry for the Exhibition. These articles cannot fail to excite admiration, 
not only from their excessive value, but as specimens of beautifal work- 
; Manship. They are of such surpassing vosiliness and beauty as to need 
but a word of description. The most valuable 
£50,000. In the centre is the eelebrated blue Hope diamond, and on each 
side two very rich rubies. This diamond is the only one of the kind in 
existence. It was purchased by his late Majesty George LV., when Prince 
Regent, for £30,000. Next in “value is a stomacher, valued at £20,000. 
There are four pendant diamonds, the largest of 
worth 8,000 guineas. In the workmanship of this article great taste is 


a girdle valned at 


oni 


hich is estimated to be 


r 


displayed. Another costly gem is a necklace worth 10,000 guineas, The 
lower portion of this necklace may be detached and worn as a brooch. 
A more beautifal ornament bas rarely been seen. There is also a dia- 


1 fine emeralds, 
1d, is an eme- 





Tue Commissariat Learning Wispom.—lIt is stated in a London paper 


that the British ship Bruiser has beeu converted into a complete flour mill, 
capable of grinding from 700 to S00 bushels 
machinery is both ingenious and compact, and in moderate weather may 
be worked without suspending the progress of the vessel, notwithetand- 
ing it is all driven by the marine engine. The .ddundance has been 
fitted up as a large bakery, and is capable of turning out 20,000 lbs. of 
bread per day, with the aid of some very simple machinery, These ves- 
sels will be despatched to the Black Sea with all haste. 


) 


ls of wheat per day. The 


Wuo DESIGNED THE FLoatine Batrertes ?—Croaxinc.—One of these 


enormous washing tubs is to be seen at Woolwich. Abead, astern, or 
broadside on, ail is a mass of deformity. Neither rudder nor hawse holes 
are visible. Masts, yards, and funuel denote that it isa ship, or it might 
easily be mistaken for a dummy, pierced with portholes for windows. 
But, putting aside the eccentric exterior of the craft, there are in them 
some most serious defects. These *‘ things’ without as gun, shot, or pouud 
of powder on board, draw eight feet, and their port sills are now only five 





sagt? 








1855. 
. 

feet from the water’s edge. Before they are armed, manned, provisioned, 
and stored weights will have to be put on board which will probably im 
merse them three feet more. Thus the portholes will be only two feet 
out of water! The fighting deck has been so carefully covered with a 
bomb-proof protection that not an aperture has been lett sufficiently large 
to admit a shell ; the consequence is there is no way for smoke to ercape, 
except at the portholes. The hatchways, which would bave admitted a 
shell, would have let off the smoke ; so, to avoid being killed by a de- 
structive missile, the crew must all be suffocated! After the first broad- 
side the crew will be unable to see the object of their engagement; and 
after the third round strangulation must ensue. No boulet asphywxiant 
need be employed against the tenants of the floating batteries. ‘The con- 
fined vapour arising trom their owa guns will be all-suffizient. To steer 
or propel such an ieldy conglomeration of wood and iron is out of the 
question. They will re they please, and bow they please—never 
uncommonly fast being dry. Yet five of these precious instru- 
ments of torture, which will not cost less than half a million, are built 
and paid for by honest, good-natured Jobn Bull.— United Service Gaz. 
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AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1855. 
Tater Waaa: ¢ UW. 
ALCP wwOWS;, tue War. 
The tidings from ihe seat of war, brought by the Liverpool steamer 


of the 26th ult., are more satisfac ory than those that have for a loug 
period precgded them. Much de 
place under the batteries of Sebastopol, and in every instance the French, 
who bave | en 
lant enemice, 


these affuirs as 


y ney t fda ) ey fiahtin y« tol 
perate, ifdesultory, fighting has taken 


raged, have repulsed and defeated their gal- 


i inly 
et telegrs 


lhe lat egraphic despatches speak of the latest of 
important in its results ; and we pray that the details may 


hereafter show this to have been the case. 


Nevertheless, tending only in- 
directly to the final reduction of this marvellous strong-hold, we cannot 

} } “4 . . 
dwell upon them with profound attention. The real cause for satisfaction 


with the news just brought, is to be found ia the more cheering look which 
There ar 
- The Allied governments seem at length to have 


FE foe 
hat there is Ly 


it warrants us in throwiag upon futare operations, e signs of 
movement every where 
come to tl to deal with the Rus- 
siaus and that is to 


The 
report, that their combined forces amouut to two handred thousand 
men in bigh physics! and moral condition, app 
inG 
ind althouga the abruy 


P 
vhich we « ke in ¢ >) } H 
which we spoke iu our last issue, created considerable ¢ 


» conc! usfon but one w 
in the Crimes, attack them vigorously. 


ars to be fully confirmed, 


Great confidence is « xpressed 


ral Pelissier, the new Freach Com 
mander-in- Chief ; 


>: t recall of the exped 
} 
4 


ition, of 
isgust on the part 
vir chance of distinction, it is impossible now to be- 


¢ 
nd raised to strike bas been witbhe} 


of those who lost t} 
lieve that the h: 
under the pressir 


oye 
1, unless 


On the 


iled again, we have 


purp sely 
ervice on a larger field. 


correctness of the report that the expedition bad 


& hecessities of active 
no opinion to oller, 
Nications, the 


ssible. Atany ra 


Ilaving entire controul of the tel graphic commu- 


two G heir plans as secret 


ria the Crimea is more en- 


rnments may be keeping t 
Do } 
I 


the asp of the 
° . ° “ P : 
livening than it was. 

From the Bualtie, sme fer inings are pre 


ented 


elsewhere. 
From them it may be 


seen that there is open water in that region, 
and that Sir Charles N pier’s successor has at least his eyes open. 
Whether he instrucied to spare the commercial towns, and con 
tent himself th blockading the stré g fortresses, we shall know pre 
gently. With h pS and such men as he commands, his doings 
should be spoken of in the past tense. We don’t want to lumber our co- 


lamns with announcemet 
¢ 8 } } ; } 

of him, when he has done any thing worth mention. One specially obsery- 

able item tells us a singular fact. show! I 


a singul fuct, vg that the Russiar 


its Of what he is going todo. We want to hear 


i is are either in 
fear of our own new gun-boats, or dread the working 
long-kept sceret. method of 


They are. sai 


of Lerd Dundonald’s 
destroying their fleets and their defences. 
; nishing the number of their war-ships at Cron- 
at feat ta = , oa a ee site . This is ppaeent, ¥ in- 
Wr rest ing the ubove-mentioned veteran's inven- 
tion—if felt— was premature, or 


. ; 
Palmerston, having been again 


1 to be dimi 


Lord 
1, by an impatient M. P., 


may bave been superfluous. 


it 
lnterrovatec 


a3 to the probability of the government adopting the suggested pro- 
cess, replied in a manner by no means calculated to frichten the 


gentlemen who have just sunk their s sips. 
submitted, last Autumn, to a milit ary and scientific Commission, and 
he himself hac 
those buts !—+ 
> Fey, mv H } } 
folded, and my Jord did not exactly know when 


give uly p 


Ife said that the plan was 


ae : : ‘ : 
that 1 consulted other persons concerning it. But—ah, 
lie difficulties seemed to thicken 


x3 the details were un- 
h 


i} 


» should be prepared to 
itive answer. 
All accounts concur in stating that enormous d 


efensive preparations 
ive b 


en made by the vigilant Ruesians, against surprise in the Baltie 
Levit 
the mouths of b in every direction. 
And all Alexander II. Do 
you remember that during the latter portion of Nicholas’s time, if 
hot said, it seemed actually to be thought that the Russian world could 


g 


h 
Provinces, 8 raised, fortifications reared and mounied with cannon, 
whbours blocked-up—there is activity 
this goes on under the new reign of 


carcely move, without his august permission? How rare it is now to find 
fnston whetawar 4 : A 

‘ allusion whatever made to him, unless to mark a date, or in an en- 

tirely incidental way! 


any 


His Imperial breeches and boots, that never saw 
any service but on parade, may be treasured by the Prussian Life Guards 
} » wolin « } 4 . zl 

bery relic ; but the memory of the lofty-statured Emperor has been 
scent, 


“ga 


unusually ev: 





The King ot Sardinia, who bas boldly and wisely chosen his part in the 
great European strife, appears to be marked out by Divine Providence 
for unceasing domestic afiliction. The death of his infant son is now re- 
ported. Can we wonder tbat it is also reported that he will join bis 
forces in the Crimea? In the internal affairs of his Kingdom—the only 
enlightened one of Southern Europe— we are glad to notice a further proof 


Che Alot ow, 


of gradual emancipation from that priestly thraldom which has long been 
the curse of Italy. The Senate has voted a bill for the suppression of 


convents, 





The Home News. 


A rise of nearly two per cent in Consols, reported by this late arrival, 
and a most animated and speculative movement in the great cotton mar- 
ket of Liverpool, have gladdened the commercial hearts of many of our 
countrymen here. How much the former fact may be owing to the su- 
perabundance of money, and to the difficulty in investing it profitably, 
it would scarcely become us to enquire. We deal with more general 
topics, 

Foremost of these—and it is thus as it were ordained, under constitu- 
tional governments—come the Parliamentary proceedings of the week. 
They have shown a strong party feeling ; nothing more of the least mo- 


| ment, so far as we can discern.—Last week, in allusion to several oppo- 


sition motions pending—namely those of Earl Grey and Milner Gibson, 
of the ultra-pacific kind, and Mr. Layard’s, of more warlike tone—we | 
stated our belief that ‘ all the several motions will be negatived.” So, 
essentially, though not literally, it has turned out. The peace-men with- 


drew theirs, under the influence of delusive fiddle-faddle respecting new 


| members, 


| so-called great debate, for we confess the topics are s 














negotiations, and Layard merged his test of ministerial strength in a | 
want-of-confidence motion brought forward hy Disraeli, and negatived, | 
after two nights’ debate, by a majority of 100, in a full House of 538 
We insert elsewhere an exceedingly brief summary of this | 
ta'e to the last 
degree of staleness, and that there is something painfully childish in all 
this talk that leads to nothing. We have no objection to the Tory effort | 
to supplant the Whigs. The want-of confidence test was, perhaps, desi- 

; nor was the majority of Lord Palmerston eo large a one, as to ena- | 
ble him to run riot in bis conduct of affairs. What we think would have | 
been coutemptible in a school-boy’s debating club was Sir W. Heath- 
cote’s amendment, respecting the “ cherished desire.” Imagine Legisla- | 
tors of a grave nation like the British, debating by the hour as to their | 
hopes andewishes, without the smallest approach to anything definite by | 
which these were to be worked out! As a party move however, Lord | 
Palmerston evidently thought there was some danger. He convened a| 
meeting of his followers, prior to the eventful night; and now he may 
consider himself safe for the present. But as we have said before, neither 
of the great parties in the House has the smaliest intention of carrying | 
out those practical reforms which are needed for the national good. 
Their denunciations, therefore, are in the main interested, and their pro- 
mises hollow. Reading their speeches is extremely unprofitable. The | 
attitude of the soldiers in the Crimea and of the people at home would 
afford a higher class of entertainment than th Un- 
fortunately the former have not beiug doing much, and the people are 
sunk in apatby. By far the best speech of the two nights in question was 
Mr. Layard’s. He is almost the ouly man who understands the state of 
affairsin the East. Mr. Gladstone was oratorically brilliant, but lamen- 
tably astray in his view of the requirements of thetime. He really thinks 
that we have effected all we set out to gain. Amiable, but most piteous 
delusion! We set out tocheck Russian ascendency. We must check it, or 
we shall be fearful losers, whatever twists and turns diplomatists may 
give to their favourite “four points.”’ 

Lord John and Lord Palmerston, Lord Palmerston and Lord John— 
there have been explanations without clearance of mists, and much brave 
talk of vigour in war and honour in peace. The pair certainly adopted 
a more martial tone than usual, in fencing with Mr. Disraeli. The nego- 
tiations, of course, are to be renewed. d they be, at very briei 
intervals, if the war were to become twice as furious as it is, and to last 


rable 


se showy barangues. 


So woul 


|rative diet, and the rest of. it. 
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Victoria which completes the returns—35 Liberals and 18 Conservatives, 
or nearly two to one,” 


The Queen’s Birthday in the South. 

We have received a pleasantly written account of the celebration of her 
Moajeaty’s birthday on the 24th ult., at Mobile, with a friendly request that 
it may appear in our columns. With this we should most cheerfully com- 
ply, were it not that to violate our general rule in this instance would 
expose us to corresponding and most inconvenient claims from other 
parts of the Union. It is none the less a source of high gratification to 
us that the British residents in Mobile should have so loyally done ho- 
nour to the occasion, and that they should have had amongst their guests 
the Mayor of the city and the President of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Whatever may be the animus of portions of the Press and the public to- 
wards Great Britain in regard to the war now pending, it is satisfactory 
to know that in commercial and private relations the utmost harmony 
exists. This may be in no small degree attributed to the almost univer- 
sal abstinence of British residents from intermeddling in local politics. 


Success not always the Test of Merit. 

There is excellent authority for asserting that the race is not always to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong. The passing week has shown, on 
the other hand,that the most objectionable sort of eatertaiument will some- 
times take hold of the public caprice. Here in this intelligent city of 


' New York a most disgusting exhibition of human flesh and blood has been 


en 


rewarded with immense pecuniary gains. We allude of course to the 
Barnum Baby Show, wherein the wholesome laws of Nature have been 
violated, in order that whilst gaping wonder-seekers experience a new 
sensation, a shrewd speculator might quietly pick their pockets. Some 
persons, we know, are caught by certain clap-trap phrases in Mir. Bar- 
num’s puils, respecting development of the race, physiology, compar 
Such shallow souls however can 
never have dwelt with loving admiration upon the infantile graces of 
childhood ; else would they shrink instinctively from the idea of the 
delicatest of God’s creatures being fattened up artificially to the semb- 
lance of prize swine, and being subjected, day after day for hours at 
a time, to the undue excitement, the distracting noises, and the fetid at- 
mosphere of a Museum. This may seem to be stroag language on a small 
subject ; but it is merited by the cruelly and folly of the occasion. It 
will be well if a tenth part at least of the poor deluded mothers, who 
have thus held up their children on the altar of Mammon or notoriety, 
have not to mourn the hour when they were tempted, ia the injury that 
their offspring may have sustained. In conclusion, we have only to re- 


| peat that the exhibition is eminently successful, and to acknowledge that 


not a few of our contemporaries take the Barnum view of its advantages, 








A Maine Law Rict. 

Many a column in our neighbours’ daily issues has been filled with ac- 
counts of a disastrous occurrence that took place at Portland, Maine, on 
the night of Saturday last. Mr. Neal Dow, the originator, upholder, and 
backbone (so to say) of enforced Temperance, is the Mayor of that city, 
wherein the law against dealing in liquor is extremely rigid. At the 
same time, for medical and other necessary purpos?’s, a Committee con- 
sisting of the Mayor and two Aldermen, and denomiuated the City Agen- 
»y, Was recently appointed, with power to keep astock of the contraband 
article and sell it out as required. They imported irom New York seve- 
ral packages of itaccordingly. Hereupon, stimulated probably by strong 
local newspaper paragraphs that foolishly showed up this Neal Dow as 
contravening bis own law, a mob of opponents of the law itself raised a 
clamour against him, and by legal steps brought about the seizure of the 





for twenty years. This is Austria’s great card for cajoling our Ministers, 


who to tell the truth are cajoled with their eyes open. It is impossible 


to believe them so credulous, as their conduct makes them appear. Par- 
liament adjourned for the Whitsuntide holidays, from the 25th ult. to the 


4th inst. 


British North America. 





Although itis not now of the freshest date, we copy elsewhere the 
epeech of Sir Edmund Head, Governor General of Canada, on closi 
the late session of the Provincial Parliament. 


Db 


3 
Sir Edmund’s allusion to 
the quiet manner, in which the last relics of Feudality have disappear- 


ed, was particularly felicitous. the chief doings of 
the legislature is also borrowed from the columns of a contemporary. 


Watching, as we do with interest, any occurrences in which the Colonists 
and the i 


A brief summary oi 


nhabitants of these States are concerned, we must say that we 


read (last week) with a certain sense of pain the comments of a Montrea! 


journal on a notice issued in that city by Mr. Dorwin, Consul of the United 


States. The facts are pretty widely known ; but theysmay be condensed 
An Amcrican seat 


brawl, tbe Consul thought the occasion a fi 


ne 


into a few words. nan having lost his life in a drunken 

t one for reminding Americar 
shipmasters in the port, that a law of Congress enjoined them, uader a 
heavy penalty, to deposit their ships’ papers at his office. The notifications 
closed, in the habitual consular style, with au allusion to the legal pro- 
tection of the “ flag of their country.’”’ At this phrase the Montreal Com- 
mercial Advertiser takes great offence, and abuses the Consul in such 
round terms, that until we turned to a copy of his document, we believed 
sh vessels coming into a 
This is notso. The 
whule affair is immaterial to the Canadian authorities or the British 
mercantile marine. There has beef no * Consular Assumption.”’ There 
has only been much ado about nothing. 

We shall be glad to learn something more definite about the Foreigu 
Legion, for which accommodation is said to have been provided at Ni- 
Whence is it forthcoming? What is its number? Can any one 
furnish us with information? 

Though it may be beyond our custom, or indeed cur capability, to keep 
a register of the progress in wealth, trade, or improvement, of the various 
thriving localities amongst our neighbours, we cannot but be struck with 
the fact that Toronto seems to be in a plethora of abundance and enter- 
The same newspaper describes the launch, at that place, of the 
first ship ever built there for ocean navigation—talks of plans for a vast 
hotel, about to be built by an associated body of subscribers—and gives 
copious details of a most successful exbibition of the local Horticultural 
Society. 

The Exceutive of New Brunswick has, it is said, been lately occupied 
with devising schemes for attracting thither the much-needed tide of 
emigration. 


that he had set up pretensions to regulate Briti 
Canadian port from any port in the United States. 


avara. 


prise. 


the labouring classes ; forin that light is regarded the cutting down of 
allowances heretofore made for Emigration Agents, who are now, it seems, 
to be remunerated by the Colonies. Our rulers are beginning to discover 
that it is one thing to get rid of paupers and idlers, but quite another to 


depopulate to a point that threatens difficulty, in supplying the require- 


ments either of peace or war.—Mr. Creelman, Financial Secretary of Nova 
Scotia, has met with the fate of Mr. Howe ; the General Election has un- 
seated him. So far as the returns have been received, they are favour- | 
able to the Government, which it is expected will have a working ma- 
jority in the new Houre.—Since writing the above, the ova Scottan of | 
the 20th ult. says :—* We have received intelligenoe from Guysboro’ and 


| If it had ended 


| to lard it over with “ baser 


This did not satisfy the mob. They insisted that it 


The Mayor 


liquor in question. 
should be treated as condemned, and poured into the guiters. 
caused it tg be guarded. Various attempts, during Saturday evening, 
were made upon the place where it was in custody. <A riotous disposi- 
tion was evinced. The doors and windows were assailed. Stones were 
The police guardians fired their pistols. Finally, after several 
hours of excitement, row, and rioting, the Mayor called out the Military, 


thrown. 


and ordered them to disperse the crowd. One company refused to obey 





his orders to fire, on the ground that it was not absolutely necessary. 
Another company was more obedient, or Jess scrupulous. They fired, 
as directed. One man was killed, and several were woanded. The 
crowd dispersed. 


As might have been expected, this case has been hotly taken up, and 
argued pro and con, by the advocates and the opponents of the Maine 
Neal Dow is charged with he 
in the importation for the City Ageacy—a 
he has been judicially acquitted. 


uvin 


Liquor Law. g had a pecunfary interest 
most improl charge, of 

also laid to his door, 
t he discretion and 
forbearance incumbent on the holder of his office; indeed that, on the 
contrary, he appeared to be determined to take the Criminal Law, as 


7 


into bis own hand 


? 
n ible 
<eF 
is al 


which 


that he did not, when the crisis was imminent, exercise t 


well as the Liquor Law, s, if he were not bent on read- 
ing the mob a bloody lesson on the folly and danger of opposition to the 

Whether this be false or true, at the same 
| time a most delicate point to settle. So far as we can sce, the feeling of 
the unprejudiced is against Mr. Dow ; still, if we were asked, who is un- 
prejudiced, we might find it difficult to answer. He any col- 
lision in this city between the intolerance of fanatics and the wilfulness 
After the Fourth of July, when the New York prohibi- 


authorities, is @ grave, and 


riven aver 


of inebriates ! 








tory law comes iato operation, we shall have something else to do, besides 
M 


criticising the Magistracy of neighbouring States. 





Mr. Pierre Soule to Mr. Horatio Perry, 

Mr. Perry, the American Secretary of Legation at Madrid, has been 
recalled, and his successor is appointed. ‘his may be taken as the Pre- 
sident’s reproof for Mr. Perry’s peculiar mode of attacking his late doss, 
Mr. Sou’é’s reply could of 
course, so far, be only a written one ; but if less practical than Generak 


Greeting. 


as noticed in these columns, on the 26th ult. 


Pierce’s, 


Ss 





it is couched in energetic language, not taught in the highest 
We did not, it may be remembered, feel inclined 

1@ but Mr. Sonlé beats him hollow in 
Billingsgate. I tional Intelligencer 
begins with a paragraph, entirely unobjectionabie under the circumstances, 
there, it would have been a neat bit oi composition ; but 
, impudence, hypocrisy, and cowardice,” 
1 the felon ’—this, we say, 
A cartel of defiance 


dg? 
animus of Mr. Perry: 


| schools of diplomac 


to applaud th 


lis brief epistle to the Editors of the Va 


1es8 


and furthermore with “ sweating the Jesuit an 


is diverging from the routine of polite literature. 


. : | should be more delicately phrased. 
It is remarked, however, with regret, that simultaneous | 
efforts have been made by the home government to check the exodus of 


T.ch? 
| State Depariment at Washington. 


Mr. Soulé fortunate. Whilst the President is cashiering his 
treacherous Secretary, he himself is making ugly charges against the 
A duel, and a wearisome amount of 
controversial documents, will probably be the issue of this affair. 


not 


Gallantry of the New York Yacht Cinb. 

recollect with what a dismal aspect last 
Thursday mornin The yachting men were in despair. This 
was the day appointed for the Annual Regatta. There was rain in abundance, 
but no wind. A few devotees however—mainly consisting of those whose 
yachts have been on the stocks from time immemoria|—asscmbled at the wharf 
where the chartered steamer was to embark its customary freight. But they 
had to deal with a most gallant Committee of Management. In tenderness to 
the fair ladies who usually make this the Great Exhibition of New York beau- 


Some city readers may, perhaps, 


g greeted them. 
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ty, but who had evidently forgotten the day, they adjourned the proceedings 
for twenty-four hours. There were a few semi-suppressed murmurs. Some 
thought the Club-men would be christened Fairweather Jacks; but on the 
whole—particularly towards evening, when a day of calm was followed by a 
deluge of rain—-it was even betting that the Committee knew what it was 
about. Yesterday, in the pleasant atmosphere and spanking breeze, they were 
voted sages. 

For ourselves, chewing the cud of momentary disappointment, we bethought 
us—so soon as the postponement was announced—of the effect of this news 
upon the squadron at anchor off Hoboken. Though the South West Spit was | 
inaccessible, the yacht-station might be reached. Thither, therefore, we re- 
paired ; but, to tell truth, the sight was a mournful one. There they lay, in 
the calm and the fog, draggle-tailed and downcast. Ceres was evidently not | 
prepared to reap a harvest of laurels. The Alpha looked as though she would | 


Che Albion. 


sation is as perfect as it is possible, with the present resources of art, to render question prayed that inasmuch as the connection between the church and 
it. “ Puritani” contains several opportunities for the display of her wonderful state in Canada bad been declared to be dissolved, those accidents whieh 
po. Withal, her pay is ow faultless ; at — as =. = | had caused the connection might be removed also; he should defer any 

ave had experience of her singing we have never, even in the most dificult | observations upon the subject until the production of the papers.—Earl 
pasnages, be matter in whet part of her voles, foend her devieds them © per- Granville said there was - objection A the motion ; ok nee a few 


fectly just intonation. This is a capital qualityin a singer. In the long duett 
of the first act with Sir George, she struck the high D several times with un-| words from the Earl of Derby, the papers were ordered. 


erring accuracy, not only touching that single note, but running the scale both | 
rapidly and slowly up to it. Soin the Vien diletto she ran up to the F above 

(F in alt) repeating mf pameen, in | — cadenza, hing J —one | 
correctness. er trillois genera ood. Wesay generally, because, although | ai . ‘ 
the execution of the trillo ‘ correct, the intonation fs sometimes so undecided | Hecror Gavin.—The death of Dr. Edward Gavin, (recorded in last 
as almost to convey the idea of being wrong. She sings chromatic passages, | Week’s /bion,) Sanitary Commissioner in the Crimea, is one of those de- 
ascending and descending, both slurred and staccato with almost mechanical | plorable accidents that awaken sudden interest and sympathy. After 
correctness ; whilst her arpeggio and other open passages are equally correct | having undergone the worst dangers of the sea and hospital, he was shot 
and firm. Her sostenuto is admirable. The quality of ber voice is full, but not | through the body by bis own revolver pistol, which he was in the act of 
powerful. After all this enumeration of qualifications we will add, as a coun-| handing to Mr. William Gavia, a veterinary surgeon on service with the 
teracting influence, the bad effect of the tremolo in her voice. This flagrant | coventeenth Lancers. It was the brother’s finger that accidentally 














Obituary. 








as soon be Omega ina race. To say there was a Ripple on the water seemed 
liked an insult. L’Esperance was hopeless. The Ray spoke not of sunshine. | 
The Undine was undone. The Starlight was under a cloud. The America | 
wore not the jaunty air of her namesake, of Cowes celebrity. The Mystery 
could not be made out. The Twilight was more obvious. Una was not look- 
ing to number one. The Haze overshadowed everything. As for Marys, Trenes, 
Gertrudes, and Julias, tears (of rain) were running down even (no offence, Ma- 
dam) to their sterns. The mutiny at the Nore was a trifle to what would have 
happened, if our Committee of Management had not been goed judges of wind 
and weather. 

This mournful sketch will, we trust, be accepted as a sort of apology for the 
postponement of any account of the Regatta, which really took place yesterday 
under favourable auspices. You know all about “ going to preas,’’ so that we 
need not repeat the excuse. 


PR usic. 


OPERA AT THE AcApEMy.—The readers of the Albion will no doubt recol- 
fect that we have heretofore in these columns spoken in general terms of the 
company now performing under the title of the LaGRANGH TROUPB. AS the 
a@ffiches announce the present as the last week of their representations in New 
York, we propose on this occasion not only to give our usual critical notice, but 
also in a manner to embody a résumé of our opinions of these artists, as deve- 
loped by and based upon their entire but brief season at the Academy. 

“ Ernani” and “ Puritani” constitute the productions since our last, 
“« Norma” being announced for last night, too late to be noticed in these 
columns this week. The cast of ‘‘Ernani” embraced the four great artists ; 
Ernani, Carlo, Silva, and Elvira, having been represented respectively by 
Mirate, Morelli, Marini, and Lagrange, the same artists filling in like manner 
their appropriate principal roles in “ Puritani.” 

As Ernani, Signor Mirate proved himself adequate in point of physique to 
that herculean ré/e, demanding as it does all the power of a Tenore robusto. 
His singing, however, as well as his acting, lacked energy and fire ; he was 
tame, although artistically correct ; the audience never fora single moment 
‘warming up to enthusiasm.--As the king, Signor Morelli acted with vigour, 
intention, and appropriateness. His singing was characterised by familiarity 
and self-possession, rather than by a just appreciation of the music or a sympa- 
thetic power over his hearers.—Marini as Don Silva fully maintained his pre- 
eminence in that part, subject to the drawbacks we shall mention in the closing 
portion of this article. He was grand, imposing, and artistic, but also painfully 
false in intonations. 

Taken as a whole, “ Puritani’ was more of a success as regards the popular 
appreciation, than ‘‘ Ernani.” In the former Opera all the artists had parts 
better suited to their peculiarities, as well of style as of physical capability 
The music of the male ré/es lies in the best parts of the voices of the several 
artists, while that of the £/vira in this Opera is particularly adapted to the 
powers of Mad. Lagrange, being brilliant, florid, and sympathetic, rather than 
heavy and fatiguing as in the case in the Elvira of “ Ernani.” Indeed in this 
latter work, the melodies, as a general rule, are rather Piano-forte Solos, than 
motivos adapted to the limited range and natural character of the voice. They 
are the very antipodes of Mozart's and Beethoven's subjects, which are essenti- 
ally close and compact, while those of Verdi are wide and discursive, depend- 





ing for their effects more upon their large range and startling distances, than 
upon the true character of vocal execution, which isor ought to be easy, fluent, 
and natural. Besides, the music of the “Puritani” is delicate and appropriate 
in the extreme. ‘The last effort of its lamented composer, it abounfls with new 
ideas and suggestions (as witness the finale of the last act), leading to the be- 
lief that if the gifted author had been spared for another work, he would have 
matured the ideas of which he has here given us the germs, and would no doubt 
have placed Italian Opera upon a far more elevated platform than that which 
it now occupies under the guidance and tutelage of its present High-Priest, 
Verdi. For it cannot be denied that this author is, at this moment, the ruling 
spirit in Italian Opera throughout the world. Shades of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Spontini, and Cherubini— 
“ Start not from your cerements !” 


Signor Morelli as Ricardo sung with much energy ; but in his endeavour to 
give additional power (perhaps to match his gigantic associate, Marini) his in- 
tonation became frequently, almost constantly, false. This was very apparent, 
not only throughout the Opera, but especially in the opening recitative and Ca- 
wvatina ef the first act, and in the grand Duo of the second act—‘‘ JI rival salvar 
tu dei,” where he throws the responsibility of Arturo’s death upon the Parlia- 
ment. The part here lies too low for him, and in his effort to give the neces- 
sary power, his tones were more than usually harsh and crude, and his intona- 
tions faulty. In brief, we consider Signor Morelli by no means a first-rate ar- 
tiste. As Figaro in the “‘ Barbiere,” we formed a high estimate of his powers, 
and so expressed ourselves. But on frequent hearing we are forced to the con- 
clusion that he is not a serious artist, in the technical acceptation of the term: 
bot that his forte lies in such semi-parlante buffo*characters as Figaro. As 
Ricardo or Carlos he is entirely and unequivocally inferior to several who have 

receded him in these parts, while his voice suffers terribly by comparison with 

iali’s in volume and sympathetic quality. 

Signor Marini, we are pained to say, has passed the maturity of his powers. 
Even within the last three years his voice has so greatly deteriorated as to render 
it almost distressing to listen to him. Professionally, he is unapproached on 
our Italian stage : his knowledge of stage effect and of the resources of his art 
are incomparable, and even through his exceedingly false intonations (flat to 
painfulness) one may see and feel the true artist. As it is, he is not wholly 
passé. His staccato bass accompaniments in the Son vergin vezzosa are alone 
sufficient proof of the high position we claim for him. The judgment and taste 
he therein displays are remarkable. So also in the Suoni la tromba he forces 
his voice up to the correct pitch, and produces an effect perhaps unrivalled in 
the world. And yet we grieve to say it, he must probably soon retire from the 
lyric stage of which he has so long been an ornament. He is truly a veteran 
and traly emeritus. "T'will be long ere we shall find any one to fill his place. 

Of Signor Mirate we speak with much hesitation. He is so fine a vocalist, 
sae so noble an organ, and exhibits such good taste, that we almost pause 

fore saying that he is not a great artiste. wet such is our opinion. His 
style which at first seemed to be large, grand, and grasping, has proved, upon 
repeated hearings, to be heavy and monotonous, and rather mannerism than 
the legitimate result of fine school, good taste, classical method, and enlarged 
mind. He is heavy and ponderous, rather than dignified and imposing. He 
moves about the stage at the same pace, no matter whether rushing with the 
ardour of a youthful lover to meet his betrothed, or fleeing from the bullets of 
his pursuers, as witness in the last act, d/fin son salvo. He is no more impas- 
sioned when es defiance at the opposing Ricardo (Sprezzo, O audace, il 
tuo furore,) than when he pours out his soul in a strain ef tenderness in the A 
teocara. Neither of these  — conditions seems to be sufficient to drive 
him from his characteristic lethargy. He delivers both sentiments with the 
ease and complacency of a concert singer, ambitious only to please the ear of 
an admiring auditory ; or with the composure and coolness of a student at the 
Conservatory, singing his finishing lesson.—Then again, the quality of his voice 
is not of the kind that wears well, or suits our taste. His voice in the greatest 
| sper of its effective register, is evidently a made voice. Up to C the quality 

natural : from that note up to G (five whole notes inclusive) the quality is 
husky, veiled, muffled. (We use these adjectives as defining one another and 
conveying the same idea.) He seems as if he were singing through flannel. 

When he reaches A, the quality becomes pure and natural, and of great flexi- 

bility. The increased power of which it is susceptible, by the way, he uses 

with much skill and great effect by the crescendo and diminuendo. Asa whole, 
although his method is unexceptionable, his sty/e is inferior to Salvi’s, and his 
voice nut atall comparable to Bettini’s. As a resident artist he would soen 
become monotonous, and lose all hold upom the public sympathy and popu- 


larity. 

Of Madame Lagrange we have scarce anything to record but praise. Her 
acting is easy and natural, yet sufficiently turcible and vehement for extreme 
situations, as in the mad scene of “ Lucia,” the exciting portion of ‘ Ernani’’ 
and the delirium in * Paritani.” She is withal graceful, appropriate, and la- 
dy-like ; never, even in the extemities of her rage forgetting the proprieties of 





her position. She is not forcible but satisfactory; she does not. like Grisi, 
parry the audience away, but always pleases and gratities them. Her vocali- 


| defect, whether it arise from the wear of long use, or whether it be a facit of 


method, is very unpleasant to the listener, and often mars what would other- 
wise be a great effect. As a special exemplitication of this blemish, we refer 
particularly to the qui /a voce, the entire effect of which was essentially dimi- 


nished if not absolutely lost, by a shocking tremolo on the concluding words | 


lasciatemi morir. The qui /a voce and its sequence Vien dileito were among the 
most successful of her efforts, and justly drew down most hearty and genuine 
bursts of applause. The most fatal defect however of Madame Lagrange’s sing- 
ing remains to be mentioned—her utter inability totouch the feelings ; ina word, 
the total absence of sympathy, although,—as we have said in a former article 
—her voice is almost sympathetic. 

The tempo of the chorusses was taken by the conductor outrageously fast on 
Wednesday evening, so much so that throughout the performance the chorus 
were half a note behind the orchestra, thas producing a most unpleasant effect 
of unsteadiness and uneasiness. In fact both orchestra and chorus in the Pu- 
ritani were bad beyond any recent precedent. Scenery and costumes were 
make-shifts and—showed it by incorrectness and inappropriateness. 


DOrama. 


Tue SUPERLATIVENESS OF ACCESSORIES.—Shutting-up sbop is the theatrical 
order of the day ; and with nothing to demand critical notice at our hands, we 
beg to offer our readers an account of another of Mr. Charles Kean's stupen- 
dous efforts in the cause of “ the legitimate.” 


If the often-mooted question whether Shakspeare’s plays should be subjected 
to all the means and appliances for their illustration that modern art can fur- 
nish has not hitherto been settled by that supreme and ultimate court of appeal 
in dramatic law, the playgoing public, we fancy the production of ‘ Henry 
VIII.,” at the Princess’ Theatre, will put the question to rest for ever. The 
sternest believer in the esthetic simplicity of the ‘‘ wretched pair of flats” that 
formed the scenic decoration of the period before Garrick and Kenfble, will be 
constrained to admit that Mr. Kean, in his selection of “‘ Henry VIII.” for one 
of his series of grand historical illustrations, has done nothing unworthy his 
own fame as a manager, or derogatory to the peetic genius of the poet whom 
he illustrates. Besides, too, that the period of the action is one especially 
suited to the display of magnificent decorations, we have the evidence of Cole- 
ridge in favour of this being treated as a show play ; and it is clear from the 
lengthened and detailed stage directions, the accounts of ceremonies and proces- 
sions that form part of the original text of “ Henry VIII.,”’ and the selection 
of pompous incidents in its construction, that it was intended as such by Shaks- 
peare himself. 

The wars which bad so long agitated our fair iske—which had extinguished 
half our noble families and decimated our bold yeomanry—had ceased. The 
times in which pomps and ceremonies must have been of rare occurrence, and 
snatched in moments of cessation from rude conflicts, were past and gone. A 
season of repose had succeeded, and this period was, moreover, marked with 
social changes, particularly favourable to the growth of luxury, to the encon- 
ragement of habits of personal expense, and to the cultivation of the people to 
a point at which they began, in the certainty of peaceful times, to take a greater 
interest than ever in the ‘‘ forms and shows of things.” 

In selecting ‘*‘ Henry VIII.,”’ we are informed by Mr. Kean, in the prefatory 
remarks appended to his play-bill, that he has had in view the effect of con- 
trast with the varied character of the subjects he has previously chosen for illus- 
tration ; and with the object of rendering theatric effect subservient to strict his- 
toric correctness, be has confirmed his own well-trained judgment in such mattes 
by seeking the assistance of gentlemen each in their several departments excel- 
lent authorities ; and there is not, we should think, from the rise to the fall of 
the curtain, a single scene, dress, or decoration, for which historical authority 
could not be given. The play itself is excellently adapted for such a purpose, 
and, as we have said above, was intended for effect, and with this view Shak- 
speare seems to have crowded into it incidents completely suited to represent 
pomp and circumstance to the public eye. The curtain rises upon a view of 
Old Palace-yard : in this scene Wolsey enters, attended by that ceremony and 
state so familiar in description ; and at the conclusion of Act 1, in the banquet 
at York-house, we have the more than Royal splendour in which the proud 
Cardinal lived placed before us, with the introduction of an incident calling 
forth that splendour of the masque of which our ancestors were so fond. In 
the second act, in the passage of Buckingham to execution, we have a show of 
a more solemn sort—the terror of the glittering axe, the dignity of the victim, 
the expression of popular interest in suffering. In the trial scene a different 
but grand and dignified ceremonial is placed before us in all its form, shape, 
and appliances. We have, moreover, in the procession to Anne Boleyn’s coro- 
nation, and in the incident which concludes the play of the christening the in- 
fant Elizabeth, other ceremonies, completing a series of situations evidently 
intended to be placed before the spectator’s eye with all the means of decora- 
tion at the manager’s command, however limited these may have been at Black- 
friars or the Globe. Nay, se well adapted are these for scenic illustration, that 
i would almost seem that Shakspeare had foreseen the resources that would 
be found in Oxford-street in the nineteenth century, although the wildest 
dreams of the dramatist cannot have anticipated the union of scene-painting, 
machinery, aérial suspension, and bude-light, that are combined in the vision 
of Queen Katherine; perhaps the most beautiful effect ever introduced upon the 
stage—an effect so beautiful and dream-like, that it kept the audience entranced 
and hushed, repressing the customary tokens of applause till the lovely group 
of floating figures had vanished from their eyes. 

Following the indications of the poet, the management of the Princess’ Thea- 
tre has based upon ‘‘ Henry VIII.” a series of gorgeous illustrations of the ar- 
chitecture, furniture, manners, dress, and customs of the sixteenth centary— 
illustrations more perfect and more correct than have hitherto been pre- 
sented upon the stage, alike acceptable from their splendour to the uncultivated 
eye of the humblest spectator, and, from their beauty and correctness, to the 
artist, antiquary, and historical student. 

We have scarcely left ourselves space to criticise the acting of the play, al- 
though one circumstance of the performance can certainly not be passed over 
—we mean the return to the stage, after a long and serious illness, of Mrs. C. 
Kean. The reception afforded by the audience to this the first of our living ac- 
tresses, was not an unworthy expression of the estimation in which she is held. 
The loud, hearty, and continued plaudits which greeted her entrance seemed as 
much the expression of respect to an accomplished lady as of admiration for a 
popular actress, and were so marked that Mrs. Kean was completely overcome 
with her feelings, and could with difficulty go on with the business of the scene. 
The character of Queen Katherine is the one in the play upon which Shak- 
speare seems to have expended most care : the gentleness, dignity, and woman- 
liness that mark it were admirably represented by Mrs. Kean, who has seldom 
appeared to greater advantage than in the trial where the dignity of her ap- 
— to the King, contrasted with the outbreak of temper with which, irritated 

yond endurance, she hastily leaves the Court—and in the dying scene where 
the patience, continuing to the end, and the still queen-like manner, gradually 
giving place to physical weakness, exhibited not by violent contortion of face 
or gasping spasms, but by the wandering eye and hesitating speech, seemed 
the very poetry of suffering. 

The Wolsey of Mr. Kean must be ranked amongst the most beautiful and 
successful of his Shakspearian assumptions. Departing from the cold conven- 
tional dignity which has hitherto been taken, we think wrongly, to be the key- 
note of the character, the idea of the Priest seems to be the primary one upon 
which he has based his conception. The manner of a man habitually selt-re- 
strained runs through his performance ; and, although in the look which he 
gives Buckingham in the first scene you may detect the strong lurking passion 
beneath the surface, it is only when goaded by the Lords and in the last scene 
with Cromwell when he feels his public career to be finished, that he gives way 
to the expression of natural feelings—all else is calm, courtly, priestly, and re- 
strained. Mr. Kean’s delivery of the familiar speeches was perfect in its elocu- 
tion and touching in its solemnity. Mr. Walter Lacy, in figure and face, looked 
the bluff King Hai to perfection; and as he sat upon the throne seemed a liv- 
ing Holbein. 

We must not omit to record that the scene between the Queen and the two 
Cardinals has now been restored to the play ;—containing, as it does, some of 
the most familiar and popular quotations from Shakspeare, and affording an 
opportunity of preventing one of the most beautiful tableaux in the play—an in- 
terior of the period, with all its furniture and decoration, and an artistically- 
arranged group of Katherine surrounded by her ladies. Nor must we forget 
Mr. Grieve's Panorama of Old London, from Blackfriars to Greenwich, with its 
fine old ships, bright water, and gay barges, and view of the so often-mentioned 
heya at Greenwich, the scene of so much that is interesting in English 

istory. 

The success of this revival of “ Henry VIII.” was great, but not beyond its 
merits. The crowded audience must have felt that everything that care, good 
taste, lavish expenditure, and careiul research could dv for the production of 
this celebrated and favourite play had been done--that a grand historical drama 
of . ope ponen one been placed betore them = the meet CONN form ; 
and they were not slow or niggardly in testifying their approbation.—Lon« 
Ill. News, May 19. — — ” nian 
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Tue Caurcu 1x Canapa.—The Bishop of Oxford, on Friday, May 25, 
moved for a copy of an address presented to her Majesty by the House or 
Assembly and Legislative Council of Canada, praying for the removal of 
disadvantages to which the church in Canada was subject, and to enable 
it to elect its own bishops, and also for any answer which might have 
been given thereto. The right rev. prelate stated that the address in 








touched the trigger ! 

Althongh devoted to a learned profession, Dr. Gavin’s life has been ad- 
venturous in the highest sense of the word. He loved the science of me- 
dicine, and sought that branch of it which is most widely beneficial—the 
development of its sanitary or preventive application. And this he pur- 
sued, with a generosity and zeal almost reckless of his private interesta. 
A Scotchmau by birth, he began his studies at Edinburgh, but came to 
England ; took part in the Sanitary Reform movement of which South- 
wood Smith was the father ; aided in founding the Sanitary Society and 
the Health of Towas Association, and thus assisted in forcing the Board 
of Health upon Government. Under that Board he first received pay as 
an Inspector: but in spite of place and pay, he did his work, wherever 
he was wanted, with all the zeal of a volunteer—whether it was in Lon- 
don, in the West Indies, in Newcastle, or we may now say in the Crimea 
—wherever pestilence reared its head. Burning sun, fetid atmosphere, 
jealous local self-governors, bilious and peppery West Indians, could not 
anger him or obstruct him ; the fire that was in him always expended it- 
self iv fervid iabour. An example of this zeal in a professional man and 
au official is extraordinary : where routine appoints ten as the earliest 
hour of attendance, for himself he fixed seven in the morning. 

He pursued science and the welfare of his kind, not money. He had 
warm affections; he could not remain alone in the world: although al-® 
ways ready for distant service, he was married ; and, suddenly cut off in 
the midst of active life, he leaves his wife and their only child, a boy, ae- 
tually destitute. 

Dr. Gavia was scarcely wrong in calculating that he would still have 
opportunity of providing for the future; for be was identified with a 
rising branch of his profession, and foremostin it. If he had buried bis 
useful energies in a shop, his conscientious labour would have accumula- 
ted something to leave behind him: that something remains in the 
session of his country. It consists of what Dr. Gavin might have earned 
by devoting himself to his personal interests, but what he waived in giv- 
ing his energies and intellect to the public service.. A more distinct case 
of debt was never made out, and the creditor is represented by the widow 
and the orphan.—London Spectator, May 12. 


Appointutents. 


Mr. S. A. Donaldson to be Consul-Genl.in Australia for the King of Sardinia. 
—Mr. E. Kendall to be Vice-Consul at Gloucester for the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg Schweria.—Mr. G. Bevan to be Consul at Swansea for the King of 
Hanover.—Thomas Lyford Champion, Esq., to be one of her Majesty's Hon. 
Corps of Gent.-at-Arms, v. Banks, ret.—Henry J. Mellen Esq., to be resident 
magistrate for the county of D’Urban in Natal, South Africa. 

The Lords of the Commitee of Privy Council for Trade have received a copy 
of a decree through her Majesty's Ambassador at Paris, exempting from tun- 
nage dues all vessel euteriag French ports to load salt. 


Arup. 


Tue Unsitep Kinepom Draiep or Troorps.—There are at present onl 
four regiments of infaatry, beside the two newly-raised battalions of Ri- 
fles, quartered in the United Kingdom, the whole of which are under or- 
ders for foreign service—viz., the 51st King’s Light Infantry, returned 
from India last Autumn, at Manchester ; the 80th Foot, at Portsmouth ; 
the 94th Foot, returned from India iast Autumn, at Windsor and the 
Tower ; the 96th Foot, returned last month from India, at Dublin ; the 
3rd battalion (newly levied) 60th Rifles; and 3rd battalion (newly levied) 
Rifle Brigade, at Portsmouth. 

War Orrice, May 25.—5th Drag Gds; Gent Cadet Balders, from RI Mil 
College, to be Cor w-p. 2nd Drags; Lt Prentis to be Capt b-p, v Philips, who 
ret; Cor Dunbar to be Lt b-p, v Prentis. 4th Lt Drags; Lt Hon C Keith to be 
Capt b-p, v Peareth, who ret. 9th Lt Drags; Bvt-Col Griffiths, from 10th Lt 
Drags, to be Lt-Col. Ist Gren Regt of Ft Gds; J Nicholson, Gent, to be Ens 
and Lt b-p, v the Hon W Forbes, pro. Coldstream Gds; Lt and Capt Burton 
to be Capt and Lt-Col b-p, v Wilson, who ret. Ist Regt Ft; to be Ens “¢ > Gent 
Cadets A Tulloch, S Connell, and J Fry, from Rl Mil College. 3rd Ft; Lt Cox, 
from Rl Newfid Comps, to be Lt w-p; to be Exnsigns w-p: Gent Cadet H Parnell, 
from Royal Mil College,S Heywood and L Lewis, Gents. llth Ft; C Browne, 
Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Kinahan, who ret. 13th Ft; Qtrmr M’Naughten to be 
Paymaster, ¥ Marten, app to 91st Ft; Ens Hoban to be Qtrmr, v M’Naughten, 
app Paymaster. 1ldth Ft; Ens Tyler to be Lt b-p, v Moore, who ret. 20th Ft; 
D Wimberley, Gent,to be Ens w-p, v Haynes, app to 42nd Ft; J Haynes, Gent, to 
be Ens b-p. 21st Ft; J Shaw, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 27th Ft; Ens White to be 
Lt w-p, v Rouch, dec; Ens Stewart to be Lt w-p, v White, whose pro w-p has 
been cancelled. 29th Ft; Assist Surg E Moorhead, M.D., from 32nd Ft, to be 
Surgeon, v Dane, promoted on Staff. 30th Ft; T Fitzpatrick, Gent, to be Ens 
without purchase. 33rd Ft; Lt Thompson to be Paymaster, v McGrath, dec. 
36th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: E Mahon, Gent, v Seagrim, pro in lst Ft; and St 
G Gray, Gent, Fosbery, pro in 77th Ft. 40th Ft; Lt Brodhurst to be Capt b-p, 
v Coore, who ret ; Ens Cook to be Lt b-p, v Brodhurst. 42nd Ft; Ens and 
Adjt W Wood to have the rank of Lt ; Ens Haynes from 20th Ft, to be Ens 
w-p; Qtmr-Sergt M‘Gregor to be Qtr, v Wood, app Ens and Adjt. 46th Ft; 
Ens and Adjt Cross to be Lt w-p, v Curtis, killed in action. 47th Ft; R Stam- 
mers, Gent, tobe Ens w-p. 48th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: Ensigns Protheroe, 
from 12th Ft, C W Browne, from 11th Ft, Gent Cadet Coventry, from Rl Mili- 
tary College, and J Kerr, Gent. 49th Ft; C Willis, Gent, to be Eas w-p, v 
Cooke, pro. 52nd Ft; Ens Hon F Trench to be Lt b-p, v Bullock, who ret. 55th 
Ft; Capt Cure to be Maj b-p, v Coats, who ret; G Cope, Gent, to be Ens b-p, in 
suce to Lt Roxby, pro. 56th Ft; Ens and Adjt Williams to have the rank of 
Lt; A Letts, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Chaplin, pro in 49th Ft. 59th Ft; E 
Bennett, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Evans, pro in 38th Ft. 60th Ft; C Jones, Gent, 
to be Ens b-p, in succ to Lt Hannan, who ret. 62d Ft; Ens Kerr to be Lt w-p, 
v White, killed in action. 77th Ft; Eus Smith to be Lt b-p, v Alderson, whose 
pro b-p has been can; Ens Butts to be Lieut b-p, v Lempriere, pro; F Mant, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p. 89th Ft; G Dowdeswell, Gent,to be Ens w-p, v Mackenzie 
appointed to 93rd Foot, H Brownrigg, Gent, to be Ensign without purchase. 
90th Ft; to be Ensigns, w-p: Ens Wynne, from 22nd Ft; E Carter, Gent. 91st 
Ft; Paymaster and Lt Morton, from 13th Ft, to be Lt, v Olivey, app Paymas- 
ter 12th Ft; Ens Macpherson to be Lt, b-p, v Morton, who ret. 93rd Ft; B 
Haynes, Gent, to be Ens, b-p,in suce to Lt Ewart, pro. 95th Ft; Capt Kirwan, 
from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, repayg the diff, vy Martin, who ex; Lt Dymock to 
be Capt, b-p, v Kirwan, who ret; Ens Vallance to be Lt, b-p, v Dymock. 96th 
Ft; Assist-Surg Mitchell, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 97th Ft; to be Lts, w-p: 
Ensigos Fitzgerald, Parks, and Armstrong. 98th Ft; Lt Reid to be Adj, v 
Ens Mills, who resigns the Adjcy only. Rifle Brigade; Serg-Maj Jeames to be 
Ens, w-p, and Adjt. 

Srarr.—Brvt-Lt-Col Anderson, at present a Capt of Inf at the depot for in- 
valids at Chatham, to be sup of that depot, with the sub rank of Maj. Lt and 
Adjt Rand to be pro Staff-Capt of the depot for invalids at Chatham. 

BrevetT—Capt Kirwan, of 95th Ft,to be Maj. Brvt-Maj Kirwan, of 95th Ft, 
to be Lt-Col. 

HospiraL Starr.—Surg R Dane, MD, fm 29th Ft, to be Staff-Surg of first 
class; B M'Donough, MD, to be Act-Assist-Surg. 


War-Orrice, May 22.—_Srarr—Capt J Swinburn, of 18th Ft, to be Assist- 
Adjt of a Depot Batt. 


Orrice oF OrpNancr, May 22.—-Rl Regt of Artillery; Brvt-Col Flude te 
be Col, v Chalmer, ret on f-p; Brvt-Maj Painter to be Lt-Col v Flude; Sec Capt 
Mercer to be Capt, v Paynter; Lt Owen to be Sec Capt, v Mercer. 

Orrice OF Oxpnance, May 19.—RI Regt of Artillery; Lt Haig to be Sec 
Capt; Serg-Major Bishop to be Lt, v Philips ret on f-p. 


Ordnance Med Dep.—Act Assist-Surgs Bubb and Betts to be Assist-Surgs. 


Mumoranpum.—-Horse Guards, May 14, 1805. The privilege of selling out 
of the army, retaining the name of the officer in the “ Army List’’ in italics, 
having, by her Majesty's royal warrant of Oct. 6, 1854, been granted with the 
permissiott of the Commander-in-Chief in each case to all field officers, her Ma- 
jesty has now been graciously pieased to approve of this privilege being ex- 
tended to all field officers who may have sold out of the army in tormer years; 
and, with the view to prevent any inconvenience which might arise from the 
Om of this privilege, the following regulation has been approved by her 
Majesty. 

The pplication that the field officer’s name be retained in the “ Army List” 
in italics is to be addressed to the General Commanding-in-Chief, and his sanc- 
tion duly obtained in each case. 

All field officers whose names are thus allowed to be retained in the “ Army 
List,’ whether they may have sold out since or previously to the issuing of her 
Majesty’s royal warrant of Oct. 6, 1854, shall send a certificate to her Majesty's 
Secretary at War of their being alive ou Jan. 1 aud July 1 of each year. 

If such certificate, due ou Jan. 1, be not received at the War-office by April 
1, and that due on July 1 by Oct. 1, it will be concluded that the officer is de- 
ceased, and his name will be removed from the “ Army List.” 
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Lire or Geoncs Wasntnctoy. By Washington Irving. New York. 
Putnam.—This is the first volume, out of three, within which moderate 
compass it is the author’s intention to compress his expansive subject. 
The edition is a splendid one, befitting at once the grandeur of the theme, 
and the established place which Mr. Irving holds in the world of letters. 
‘An agreeable portrait of the great Father of his Country, by way of fron- 
tispiece, is a charming variation from the stiff, stuck-up likenesses of him, 
with which the public eye is famfliarised. It is from a picture in the 
possesion of Mr. C, A. Davis of this city, the authenticity of which, as 
copied from life, seems to be fairly ertablished. 

Last week, from advanced sheets kindly lent us by the publishers, we 
gave our readers a foretaste of this work. Now we confess ourselves al- 
most at a loss, as to writing “a notice” of it. In it, as in Mr. Irving’s 
writings generally, there is nothing that so strongly takes hold of us, asa 
gratified sense of completeness. You want nothing more or less. You 
are put in possession of all the facts, assured that the most diligent search 
has investigated them, and the nicest discrimation has been exercised In 
sifting them. They are transferred into the mind and the memory by a 
process that seems a simple one, but which is in fact the very acme of 
authorship. Lastly, the biographer’s deductions and eomments are few, 
brief, pointed, and appropriate. 

It is so common for the press to exhaust itself in panegyric when one 
of its favourites is under review, that our praises may seem lukewarm. 
If read however with care, they will be found to comprise all that is worth 
having. 

Lirerary AND Historica, Miscettanies. By George Bancroft. New 
York. Harpers.—Pity but that these studies of Mr. Bancroft’s were only 
literary and historical, leaving out the first hundred pages of the volume. 
The three Eseaye—on Temperament, Ennui, and the Raling Passion in 
Death—should have been omitted by the mature taste of the historian. 
At an early age, in 1824, he seems to have tried his wings in Metapby- 
sice, but flew with so clogged and dull a flight that, luckily for himself, 
he fell from those airy regions into the lap of Clio, who soothed him, nur- 
tured him, and adopted him for her own. It is curious to note the differ- 
ence in the laboured style of the doctrine of Temperaments, and the easy, 
graceful, flowing manner of the first study on German Literature, which 
follows the Essays. A man must be a born metaphysician. He must be 
wrapped in the subtle influence which sways the early tastes, and runs 
like a thread of gold through the intellect. It is not taught ; it cannot 
be learned. It is like a beautiful voice—heaven-descended ; a lambent 
flame which plays round the brow of the elect. There is a phase in the 
life of every young man of any ability, when the moral organization of 
our being entirely occupies his attention. Enquiring, questioning, doubt- 
ing, and happily perchance in the end solving some of the Sphinx’s rid- 
dles, young (:dipus throws himself into these alluring studies, and repu- 
diates ali more material pursuits. But as the fever of life cools off, and 
the bounding pulse subsides into more healthful and natural action, the 
mind works itself clear. That which we fancied our chosen walk is, we 
plainly see, only an ascent in a balloon, acurious speculative flight ; not 
at all the everyday progress we require. 

So, Mr. Bancroft passes from metaphysics into literature and history ; 
and here we sit at his feet, for he is a magnate on his own domain. Pains- 
taking, diligent, and enthusiastic, he blends the literature of Germany 
with its history, making mile-stones of its great men, and presents us 
with a lucid portraiture of the effect of their life and writings. The un- 
folding of the national taste in spite of the all-pervading French system, 
and the laying of the corner-stone of German literature by Bodmer and 
Gottsched, is very interesting. The mark left on his time by Klopstock, 
the regenerator of German poetry—the critical prose of Lessing, which 
hurled defiance at French taste—and that triumphal pyramid of great 
names, Heyne, Herder, Richter, Schiller, and its apex Goethe, towering 
over the protection at first so languidly conceded—all this makes a charm- 
ing study in the author’s best manner.—“ The Decline of the Roman Peo- 
ple” is an admirable paper, which will probably be better relished in 
England than here, just now: the old proverb of the prophet in his own 
country must console Mr. Bancroft, if his clever exposition of the evils 

and the bearings of Slavery fails of its due appreciation.—The study on 
Russia was written in 1829, and is, therefore, not at all adapted to the 
requirements of 1855, when Russia is become a household word. It is 
more like an anticipation at that early day of the inevitable aggrandize- 
ment of an empire invincible within itself, than a study of a past veiled 
in the clouds of the dark ages. Itis the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness to prepare the way.—The “ Nine Wars between Russia and Turkey”’ 
ought to be read with deep interest. We doubt if it is, however. (Turkey 
surely must have had the nine lives of acat.) The absorbing nature of 
the present struggle is like Aaron’s rod, which swallows up all the oth- 
ers. The newspaper history in action of to-day leaves no time for turning 
back to the forgotten records of interminable and causeless strife, where 
like the bird in the jaws of the crocodile, Turkey seemed to enjoy a sort 
of freedom, only because Russia did not snap her teeth together.—Of the 
“ Occasional Addresses” the one called “‘ The Office of the People” seems 
to us by far the best. There isa good deal of strong meat mixed with 
the flowers laid on the shrine of Democracy; and if we are to hear Te 
Deums over Republican institutions, we like the right chord to be struck. 

Whether the volume before us is to add a leaf to Mr. Bancroft’s laurels, 
we shall not be rash enough to predict. Essays and studies in a thick 
volume are a trying ordeal for the months of May and June. 

Meworrs or THe Ricut Hon. Ricuarp Lator Suen. By W' M Cullagh. 
London. Hurst & Blackett.—For many reasons we turned with interest 
to the work before us. Sheil played a distinguished, if not a decisive, part 
in the history of histimes. He wasamoagst the foremost of Irish tribunes, 
and was in the House of Commons a successful speaker, of a peculiar 
kind. In our Clubs and in London society his caustic tone and sparkling 
sayings were familiar to many, while his literary accomplishments com- 
mended him to the regard of several who had no taste for Irish agitation. 
Of the remarkable scenes through which he passed, and of certain con- 
cealed passages in Irish politics, we hoped to obtain here some striking 
revelations, But Mr. M’Cullagh has entered on his biography too soon. 
The elaborate reserve, the guarded tone, and the subdued spirit of the 
whole performance, impart a coldness to the volumes not in keeping with 
the subject, or in accordance with the picturesque eloquence of the 
writer. A bright and impulsive nature like Sheil should have been 
painted with more vivid colour and depth of tone. While placing the 
orator in the foreground, some of his contemporaries should have been 

spiritedly grouped together, in order to give a life-like and animated pic- 
ture of the times ia which Sheil flourished. 
Sheil was born on the 17th of August, 1791, at Dramdowney—a small 


country house, near Waterford. Of his family we are told little by Mr. 
M‘Cullagh. 

“ Edward Sheil, the father of the subject of these memoirs, had passed 
his earlier yearsin Spain. He wasa man of quick intelligence, and active 
in the pursuit of business. Many of his countrymen were settled at Ca- 
diz, where they gradually acquired wealth and distinction by their devo- 
tion to trade. * * Not long after his return from Spain, Mr. Sheil mar- 
ried Miss Catherine McCarthy, of Spring House, in the county of Tippe- 
rary, whose sister was the wife of General D’Alton, an officer who served 
with distinction in the Austrian army. These ladies were nearly related 
to Count McCarthy, who had formerly possessed large estates in Ireland ; 
but who, baving disposed of them, settled at Toulouse, where his family 
subsequently resided.” 

= man, James Hincks, retains to this day a recollection of Sheil 

a boy. 


talking to himself, and then, all of a sudden, he would put his book on 
the stump of a tree, and he would throw and fling his arms about, and he 
would scold at it as if it was a man he was in a passion with.” 


How intensely Sheil’s instincts pointed towards oratory, we learn from 
a letter from Mr. Justice Ball (of the Irish Court of Common Pleas) to 
Mr. M'Cuallagh. _ 


“ He bad always, as long as I can recollect, been in the habit of speaking 
of eloquence as beyond all other objects of admiration ; and to become a 
great public speaker was, from the outset, the professed object of his am- 
bition. Aware as he soon became of the obstacles to its attainment in 
his striking defects of voice, utterance, personal appearance, and man- 
ner, he went to work to correct them all with an undoubting faith in his 
success, and a determination to spare no toil or effort to accomplish it. 
The course he pursued was to practise declamation, accompanied by ges- 
ture and reading aloud. He would often apply to me and others to criti- 
cise his performance, and bespeak our candid opinion of its merits or de- 
fects; and the earnestness with which he courted and entreated the most 
unmitigated exposure of his faults, and the thankful spirit in which he 
welcomed it, were not the least remarkable or least interesting traits of 
bie character. The fact was, he was throughout sustained by the thorough 
conviction that he was destined to become one day a great orator ; and 
I am satisfied that never for a single day, even while he was at school, 
was that impression absent from his mind.” 


The difficulty of the voice was partly overcome by Sheil’s paying much 
attention to the art of pausing, so as to give relief to the ear, and taking 
great pains with distinctness of articulation. Of the successful speakers 
whom we now remember Sheil had beyond comparison the worst voice. 
Its cacophony used to remind us of the two lines by Pope imitative of 
harsh sounds (preserved by Spence)— 
‘* Shields, helms, and swords all jangle as they hang, 

And sound formidinous with angry clang.” 
Yet let it be told to his lasting honour, in epite of this grievous defect, 
and with the disadvantages of narrow circumstances, Sheil made his way 
to social success and high political distinction. If we judge rightly from 
the hints of Mr. M‘Cullagh, Sheil passed through the severest pecuniary 
difficulties. 
It is upon this latter point we see most clearly that this work: has ap- 
peared too soon. Ourreaders may recollect how, ona former occasion, it 
has been shown in these columns how much of what has appeared about 
Edmund Burke in print is mythical; and that the facts of his early life 
were carefully concealed. Mr. M‘Cullagh, after deliberation, has resolved 
on the same policy in dealing with the history of his subject. After a 
pathetic description of the sufferings endured by gifted men of poverty, 
the writer says : 


“ Something of the terrible experience in question was at a later period 
depicted by Sheil in some of the essays which he published anonymously, 
and to which allusion will hereafter more particularly be made: and 
other evidences are still in existence of the bitter mortifications which are 
the lot of every man who, without the possession of a competency, at- 
tempts to tread an ambitious path in life; and who, urable to stifle within 
himself the inspirations of a divine nature, is perpetually beset and baffled 
by the meanest exigencies of existence. Ought all these to be set forth 
in detail to gratify the curiosity of the crowd? Assuredly, no. To the 
many,—who after all are, happily for themselves, secure from such trials 
and temptations, and who, happily also for themselves, are out of all true 
and practical sympathy with those who undergo the struggle,—such de- 
tails are, perhaps, more likely to convey misleading than correct impres- 
sions ; and to the comparatively few who have been schooled by fellow- 
suffering in fellow-feeling, such details are seldom acceptable when ut- 
tered in the public way. If it be true of all men, surely it is more espe- 
cially true of men of genius, that “ the heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
and a stranger comprehendeth it not.’’ 


The excess of the difficulties hinted at makes Sheil’s subsequent success 
infinitely more meritorious and encouraging to others. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more eloquent as to his early tortures than Sheil’s confession 
after he had risen to the pinnacle of success. 


“The long struggle.of his youth with niggard fortune had left an in- 
delible impress on his mind. ‘The high-born and opulent,’ he would 
sometimes say, ‘ are incapable of realizing the misery aad humiliation to 
which a man of education and of feeling is exposed, when he has to gam- 
ble with his wits for the price of a dinner. But who that has passed 
through the ordeal can forget it? For myself I have never been able to 
get the chill of early poverty out of my bones.’ ” 


It seems that his father, after having realized a large fortune, was by 
commercial reverses cast very low in the social scale. 


“‘ He was no longer able to afford the expenses necessary for his son’s 
collegiate studies ; and these must have been interrupted for a considera- 
ble time, if not wholly abandoned, but for the kindness and liberality ofa 
relative, who spontaneously undertook to make Richard an allowauce of 
a hundred pounds a year, until he should have been called to the bar. 
Dr. William Foley by whom this generous offer was made, was a physi- 
cian of eminence in Waterford, where he had acquired in his profession a 
considerable fortune.”’ 


Sheil graduated in Trinity College, Dublin, in July, 1811, and pro- 
ceeded to Lincoln’s Inn to keep terms for the bar. 

Many curious particulars have often reached our ears of the mode in 
which young Irish literary adventurers then conducted themselves in 
London. After the Union, there was for a time a great influx of them. 
The fact of Tom Moore having got to the suppers at Carlton House, and 
to a place in the Colonies, roused the ambition of several. His friend, 
Mr. Croker, a young barrister fresh from the Munster Circuit, becoming 
Secretary to the Admiralty, added to the desiré of others for settlement 
in London. The success of the clever satire called “ A'l the Talents.” 
which gave its name to the Fox-Grenville Cabinet, and report of the 
pleasant social way in which its author, Eaton Barrett, and his friends, 
Hugh and John Doherty (Afterwards Chief Justice) lived amongst “ the 
Saxons,’’ stimulated other young Irishmen to try their fortunes. Their 
countrymen, the Wellesleys, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Moira, Canning and 
Sheridan, had also great political consideration. 

It was in such times that Sheil, encouraged by the examples around 
him, aspired to recruit his fortunes by writing for the stage. On this 
part of his story his biographer is not deeply informed, and he has occu- 
pied too many pages with extracts from the plays of Sheil. Both the late 
James Kennedy and Howard Payne were full of anecdotes of those days. 
We must be brief in treating of them. The dramas of Sheil, excepting 
‘‘ Evadne,”’ were ephemeral in their success, and owed their effect to the 
charms of Miss O'Neil (Lady Beecher). “ Adelaide,” the first of them, 
was written for her ; and played in Dublin with success on the 14th of 
February, 1814. Two years afterwards, when tried at Covent Garden, it 
did not succeed. His next play was “‘ The Apostate,” produced on the 
3rd of May, 1817. Of the author’s reading of this play, Mr. Macready 
observes : _ 

“‘ When he began to read ‘ The Apostate’ in the green room, there was 
a disposition to smile at his very peculiar voice and manner, but its 
earrestness soon rivetted attention, and the reading terminated to the 
satisfaction of all but myself, who had to undertake the disagreeable cha- 
racter of Pescara. I had met bim the day before at Wallace’s chambers, 
and it was impossible to be in his company and not to like him. Our 
acquaintance soon ripened into friendship, which was never relaxed du- 
ring his life.” 


hag his nervous anxiety on the night of its performance Mr. M’Callagh 
tells us: 


“With painful solicitude he watched the performance during the first 
and second acts. All went well, however. There was some applause, no 
murmurs, and at length, sick of his own misgivings, and conscious per- 
haps that he betrayed a certain want of dignity in the irrepressible excite- 
ment of his look and manner, he betook himself to the green room when 
the third act began, resolved to remain there during the remainder of the 
play. Few of its usual occupants were lingering there ; and one of the 
attendants soon observed the restless author pacing with measured steps 
the estrade, or narrow platform, which was placed all round the room, and 
on which a continuous row of seats was specially devoted to performers. 
For a time he seemed wholly unconscious that any one was present ; he 
then suddenly stopped, and in a low tone exclaimed, ‘Can you tell me, 
sir, about what time they generally begin to hiss tragedies at this house ?’ ” 


Of the profits derived from the ‘The Apostate,” we are told : 


“ Besides the gratification derived from its success, the publication and 
performance of ‘ The Apostate’ were productive of other advantages, not 





“ T have often seen him walking about with his book in his band, and 


leas acceptable. The copyright was purchased by Mr. Murray for £300, 
and in his hands it passed through several editions. In addition to 








this, me author is said to have received £400 from the managers of the 


—It is probable that the profits from the theatre were not quite so large, 
bat they must have been considerable. For ‘Bellamira,’ which was 
played several nights in 1818, Shiel, according to his biographer, received 


£100 from Mr. Murray for copyright, and £300 from the tre. Con- 
a the origin of the play of ‘ Evadne,’ we shall let the biographer 


“Tt was at Mr. Marray’s that Mr. Sheil became acquainted with Mr. 
Gifford, who was then preparing an edition of the works of Shirley for 
publication. Gifford spoke of one of the plays as almost fit for represen- 
tation, and asked Mr. Sheil to call upon him, that he might give him a 
printed copy : he did so next day, and received from him the proof-sheets 
of ‘ The Traitor,’ with which he was greatly delighted ; he at once appli- 
ed himself to the task of its adaptation, and exulted in being able to 

a new character in Lorenzo for his friend Macready. He made consider- 
able alterations, and, omitting altogether the most important scene of the 
old drama, substituted for it one wholly different in conception and lan- 
guage. Old Mr. Harris, to whom it was then submitted, returned it with 
the remark, that an altered play never bad the same interest and attrac- 
tion as @ new one, and that the person who could write such a scene as 
that in the third act (the statue-scene afterwards embodied in ‘ Evadne ’) 
ought to write the entire play himself. This suggestion was not unfruit- 
ful. His mind continued to dwell upon the subject, and some months 
after he had completed what was destined to prove the most last- 
ingly popular of his compositions.” 


Many of our play-going readers must recollect that one of Miss Helen 
Faucit’s favourite parts was Evadne. It is stated that the author deri- 
ved £500 profit from it. His subsequent play of “The Huguenot” did 
not succeed, bnt he was a joint author with Banim in “ Damon and 
Pythias.” Mr. M’Callagh does not appear to have received any informa- 
tion from Lady Beecher about Sheil in those days. His play of “ The 
Huguenot ” suffered severely from her having left the stage, for, as Mr. 
Macready well “— “There was only one Miss O'Neil.” In the elabo- 
rate paper on “The Retirement of Miss O'Neil,” by Hazlitt (London 
ean Feb., 1820), there is a pen-and-ink portrait extant of that 
brilliant and fascinating actress ; but Hazlitt, though especially commend- 
ing her Belvidera, Isabella and Mrs. Beverley, vever mentions her suc- 
cesses in Sheil’s plays. Yet there was a remarkable coincidence between 
the histrionic sensibility of the great actress and the oratorical vehemence 
of the young dramatist. 

Rut we must turn from the dramatist to Sheil, the Irish popular leader. 
His public life naturally divides itself into his career as a popular tri- 
bune, haranguing from the platform, and as a senator, addressing the 
Imperial public. We cannot plunge into what has been called “ the 
great Serbonian bog of Irish politics.’ The history of the Catholic Ques- 
tion (at least in its external phases) bas often been told, and Mr. M’Cul- 
lagh has communicated no new facts upon it. 

Sheil appears to have been an artist in words, of singular ingenuit 
and wonderful success, He did not decide events, or sway society wi 
sustained power. He could scarcely be said to be a statesman, and he 
never was the leader even of a section in the House of Commons; but he 
made brilliant speeches, which were read far and wide, and often he lashed 
into frenzy the passions of Irish auditors and readers. It was to 
sneer at him as a melo-dramatic declaimer, and to call him (as O’Connell 
did) ‘‘an iambic rhapsodist ;’’ but still there was the power of intense 
susceptibility in his style, joined to mastery over language. It is not 
correct to say that in oratory he was “a second-hand Grattan.” Man 
of his sentences have the antithesis and epigram of the chief of the Ir 
orators ; but in logical construction, it is evident that Sheil has moulded 
his style on the master-pieces of the French pulpit which he had studied 
under the Jesuits. 

Criticism on his eloquence would, however, carry us toofar. We think 
that Mr. M'Cullagh might have profitably treated of this theme ; but we 
are more concerned to observe that he gives us no picture of the inner 
life of Sheil, as an ally and contemporary of O’Connell. In his history 
of Sheil as a champion of the Catholics up to 1829, there is nothing told 
here that everybody did not know; and so rapidly and almost evasively, 
does the biographer pass over the leading part ra Aen by Sheil in the ca- 
lamitous agitation for “ Repeal of the Union,’’ that an incident, in rela- 
tion to “‘ Who is the Traitor?” affair, comes upon the reader with sur- 
prise. A member of Parliament stated to his constituents that he knew 
that an Irish member, who spoke with violence against the Coercion Bill, 
went to Ministers, and “ advised them in private not to bate an atom of 
the Bill.” This charge was subsequently applied to Sheil ; it was inves- 
tigated before a Committee of the House of Commons,—and he was tri- 
umphantly acquitted. 

But in Mr. M‘Cullagh’s narrative of the affair we are startled with the 
following passage. While the charge was still pending, Mr. M‘Cullagh 
writes,—the italics in the following passage being our own: 


“Mr. Fonblanque, with whom he had long been intimate, happened 
to enter the Athenzum Club, and hastily crossed the ball without per- 
eeiving that Sheil was standing alone near the fire. Hearing his name 
sharply called, he turned round, and encountered a look of mingled re- 
proach and despondency, too painfully explained by the exclamation— 
‘ Are you also going to cut mel’—‘ Good God!’ replied his friend, ‘ how 
could you suppose me capable of slighting or neglecting you? What 
can have induced you to conceive such an idea ?’/—' Because I fancy that 
every man I meet is anxious to avoid me; and I knew not whether you 
might not be disposed to go with the rest.’ Shocked by the ill-suppressed 
agitation of his tone and manner, Mr. Fonblanque drew him aside, and 
earnestly endeavoured to persuade him that he exaggerated greatly 
whatever symptoms of coldness or alienation he might have casually en- 
countered. He expostulated with him on the imprudence of betraying 
anxieties which would be too readily ascribed, however wrongfully, to 
self-conviction ; and tried to rally the sense of pride and moral courage 
which seemed to have been suddenly paralyzed within him. His utmost 
efforts for a considerable time where wholly fruitless, and he gladly availed 
himself of some excuse to seek for Mr. Charles Buller, with whom he al- 
most immediately returned to their desponding friend. Hours passed away 
in animated discussion ofall the various phases which the pending inquiry 
might assume, and the thousand possible and impossible constructions 
that might be put upon every trivial word or ironical phrase of ill-re- 
membered conversations. He was possessed with the idea that O’Con- 
nell long desired an opportunity of getting rid of him, and would 
seize upon the present occasion ‘;to destroy him with his constituents 
in Ireland.’ Nothing could be more groundless than such an apprehen- 
sion, as the sequel soon afterwards proved; but for the moment it was 
impossible to convince him of its fallacy. Aftera time his mind appeared 
to become somewhat more calm ; but so deep and settled was the gloom 
that still hung over him, that his friends resolved not to leave him to him- 
self, and insisted upon his spending the remainder of the day in their 
company. They dined together at the house of Mr. Fonblanque, and both 
of them accompanied him to his home. The greater part of the following 
day was spent in the same manner, and it was only by the continuous 
care and judicious kindness of his gifted and considerate companions, 
that he at length regained somewhat of his accustomed buoyancy and 
self-possession.”’ 

In this passage is revealed the chief deficiency in this work, considered 
as a biography. Why should Sheil have entertained such an extraordi- 
nary idea about O’Connell’s sentiments towards him? What bad O’Con- 
neli done that Sheil should then anticipate such ferocious treatment from 
one who really acted on that occasion as a masterly advocate and gene- 
rous friend? Only two years previously, when the Repeal party was 
formed, when Lord Killeen, Sir Henry Parnell, Mr. Wyse of Waterford, 
Mr. Lambert, Mr. Wallace, and all the moderate liberals of Ireland were 
assailed by O’Connell, Sheil had joined the agitator, and adopted the 
Repeal ery, which he afterwards called “a splendid phantom.” He sup- 

orted O'Connell in assailing the Whig Ministers with excessive vira- 

ence ; and why should he in 1834 have supposed that his ally would then 
destroy him? ‘ 

On that important point, on all the most peculiar relations which sub- 
sisted between O'Connell and Sheil, and in the singular part taken b 
Sheil in reference to “ Repeal,” this biography is silent. After Emanci- 
pation was conceded, England was astounded by a new cry being substi- 
tuted, and the most consistent of liberals being flang out of the Irish 
representation, and their places given to Repealers, headed by O'Connell 
and Sheil. This is all that Mr. M’Cullagh has to say—abont half a page 
—on that important passage : 


“ He had sacrificed a popularity second only to that of O’Connell, by 
refusing to join with him in the resumption of agitation after the passing ~ 
of the Relief Bill. He had steadfastly clang to the belief that Ministers 
could not long continue to be blinded as to the course which it was their 
constitutional duty to pursue, by the al resentments of Mr. Stan- 





ley, or of those who contributed with him to maintain intolerant and 
illiberal views. But experience had falsified these anticipation. The 
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taunts hes of having deserted the cause of country and creed, 
which Sebal ncttionsiy borne with equanimity because he felt them to 
be unjust, assumed a very different significance when he could no longer 
persuade even himself that there was any definite prospect of seeing that 
sectarian equality established for which he so long had striven. With 
the literal realization of the project propounded by O’Connell, for the 
dissolution of the Union and the reconstitution of a separate Parliament 
in Ireland, he gave himself perhaps no very practical goncera.” 


Let the last damaging sentence be marked. His biographer tells us 
that Sheil “ gave himself no very practical concern” (!) with a question 
that disorganized Irish society, disappointed all Englishmen interested 
in the prosperity of Ireland, and went far to restore the waning influence 
of the old ascendancy, by the reactionary influence it provoked. If Sheil’s 
life was to be written at all, the public had a right to know what were 
his motives in coquetting as he did with such a question. He spoke for 
it in 1834; but just after be sat down, Sir Robert Peel made the walls of 
Parliament ring again by producing the evidence of “ Richard Sheil, 
Esq.” before a Special Committee in 1825, in which he stated that “ Re- 

1”? was only “a rhetorical artifice.’ Numbers of the most honoura- 

e Irish representatives refused to obtain seats by not taking “ any prac- 
tical concern” whether the disastrous Repeal cry was a delusion or 
reality. It is remarkable that with the Irish democracy and the English 
Whig aristocracy the conduct of Sheil was looked on as unsatisfactory ; 
and after the revelations in Lord Cloncurry’s Correspondence upon those 
times, we bad a right to expect that Sheil’s biographer would have treat- 
ed fully of his conduct. . 

The truth seems to be, that Sheil had no talents as a man of action, no 
—— qualities to the title of a statesman. His measure seems to 

exactly taken in saying that he was an artist in words. He had few 
profound convictions—no deep moral passion ; and without such quali- 
ties no man can expect to be a ruler of his kind. Some passages of his 
life, after reading these volumes, are more inexplicable than ever. After 
the (so-called) “ Repealers” joined the English Liberals, Sheil’s claims 
to notice were brought before Lord Melbourne, and Mr. M‘Cullagh writes : 


“Lord John Russell wrote to Lord Melbourne, suggesting that he 
should ascertain what his views as to office were. The premier did so, 
asking him it he still looked for professional advancement. He said, No, 
that he had very much forgotten his law, and would prefer political or 
other office. On learning this, Lord John proposed that he should have 
the clerkship of the Ordnance, saying ‘that although he might have for- 

tten his law, he was certainly well up to working the guns.’ Some de- 

however intervened, and the commissionership of Greenwich Hospi- 
tal fell vacant. It certainly was hardly worthy of his acceptance ; but 
he had often expressed an anxiety to have something for life, as his in- 
come was chiefly dependent on that of Mrs. Sheil, and under the impres- 
sion that it was permanent and compatible with parliament, Lord Mel- 
bourne offered it to him. In the conversation which took place upon the 
occasion, Shiel said he preferred it on this account to the clerkship of 
the Ordnance, although he added, laughing, the salary is not very — 
did. Lord Melbourne replied that “ £600 a-year was a very good thing, 
and £300 a-year was a very good _— : Sir Henry Parnell used to boast 
that he lived upon £200 a-year, and lived like a gentleman.’ * * His 


acceptance of this appointment was much disapproved of by many of his | P 


warmest friends. hen Mr. Woulfe heard of it, he exclaimed, ‘It is an 
act that those who love and value Sheil as he deserves, never can forgive 
him.’ ” eats 


This shifting about from office to office, reads pleasantly in the face of 
our disasters in the Crimea. Because Sheil had forgotten his law he was 
to go into a department the duties of which he had never learnt. 

heil was not then in want of money ; his wife (a most estimable wo- 
man) was very rich ; he had only onechild. A popular leader willing to 
o—_ any post with a good salary—begging and bargaining for a pro- 

on, without one thought of his fitness or unfitness for the office—is by 
no means a wholesome spectacle. He was subsequently made a Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, Judge-Advocate General, and Master of 
the Mint, and afterwards Minister at Florence. It seems, however, that 
he was not satisfied, inasmuch as he was not made a Cabinet Minister. 

On a variety of other important questions we had hoped that Sheil’s 

biographer would have thrown light. The general historian has not much 
to learn from the outlines in this work, and much of the personal life of 
Sheil is unnoticed. Several cases in which he distinguished himself at 
the bar are not even mentioned, including actions for breach of promise 
of marriage in which he was specially retained. Various important 
phases of the Roman Catholic question, before and after 1629, are not 
even indicated, and we have no account of the feelings of Sheil during 
Cardinal Wiseman’s aggression. This reticence is the more remarkable 
from a biographer whose experience as a publicist must have qualified 
him for special elucidation of his subject. 

From these points we turn to the interesting anecdotes scattered 
through this work. They are not so numerous as we cold wish, but 
some of them are very good. In their latter days Sir Robert Peel and 
Sheil often found themselves together. 


“ Early in August [1848] he was one of a party invited to meet Sir 
Robert Peel at Nuneham, the seat of Mr. Vernon Harcourt, in Oxford- 
shire. He was much pleased with the tone and manner of the ex-Premier, 
which was, he said, much less reserved and more out-spoken than he had 
anticipated—no assumption and no compliments, but on the whole con- 
ciliatory, and his talk about politics very suggestive. There was a good 
deal of conversation about Ireland, of which his mind seemed full. The 
expediency of putting the relations between the State and the Catholic 
Church on a different footing had obviously engrossed much of his 
thoughts, and in reply to an observation respecting direct endowment, 
Sir Robert wcete 4 adding pointedly, ‘It would be impossible for me 
to do it. Ina letter, written on his return to town, allusion is made to 
this visit. ‘I went on Saturday last to Mr. Harcourt’s, in Oxfordshire, 
where I met Sir Robert Peel. He was exceedingly gay and agreeable, 
and appears to have no desire to return to office. We had a large party 
of Tories. I make no doubt that Ministers will propose to endow the Ca- 
tholic Church next session.’ ”’ 


The following about Mr. Disraeli, is interesting : 


“ For the wit and eloquence of Mr. Disraeli he often expressed the high- 
est admiration. It was the fashion at the time among his own party, 
especially amongst the mediocrities and conventionalists, of which the 
bulk of all parties are made up, to decry the talents of one who had seized 
on political position by a Parliamentary coup de main, and seemed de- 
termined to retain it, in defiance of all the solemn protests of dowager- 
hood and dullness, by his own indomitable will. At the anger of the 
born-statesmen, that a great party should be led by a man without con- 
nexions or landed title to bear rule over a landed Parliament, Sheil 

ed heartily. But with those few fellow-plebeians, who, like him- 

were not ashamed of their order, the triumph of Mr. Disraeli was felt 

to be the triumph of unfriended, unaided, untolerated genius over the 
most relentless of all monopolies—that of political caste. ‘It is wonder- 
fal,’ he would exclaim, in audible soliloquy: ‘I have had some experi- 
ence of what he has undergone and overcome, and I think it wonderful.’ ” 


And the author then quoted the saying of Sheil, when, in a financial 
speech, Mr. Disraeli was dull,—‘ He is an anatomist without a corpse.’’ 

In his latter days, Sheil gave himself up to saying very sharp things ; 
some of the best of which were too savage for type.—The following is 
amusing to the initiated ; but it is told guardedly. After alluding to 
Lord Bessborough’s vice-royalty, Mr. M’Cullagh relates : 


“ During the famine, a nobleman of large estates in Ireland had ren- 
dered himself somewhat remarkable by the publicity of the attentions he 
paid to a lady of great personal attractions. Many of his friends re- 
poe him with not taking a more exclusive interest at such a time 

public affairs. Their remonstrances proved unavailing, and Sheil re- 
solved to try the effect of a joke. ‘What is the armorial motto of the 
Sal ? he asked, ‘ for whatever it is, it must after this year be changed, 
and I can tell you what the new one will be—Sine Cerere Venus.’ ” 


Of Sheil’s extraordinary power of verbal memory, and his mode of 
preparing all his speeches, we get the following picture. In the O’Con- 
nell case, in 1843, he recited his speech to the reporters beforehand. 


“Far greater was their surprise when he undertook to speak it for 
m by anticipation. With bis hands wrapped in flannel he kept mov- 
as desir ve and down the room, repeating with great rapidity, and 
y with his wonted vehemence of intonation, paseage after 

ange, ond paragraph after paragraph ; then, wearied with the strange 
ksome effort, he would lay himself down upon a sofa, and after a 
short pause recommence bis expostulation with the jury, bis allusions to 
the Beneb, and his sarcastic apostrophes to the counsel for the Crown. 
Qa he went, with but brief interruptions, and few pauses to correct or 


alter, until the whole was finished, and had been accurately noted down. 
Written out with care, it was sent to the printer, and at the moment 
when he rose to speak in court, printed copies were in the hands of those 
who had faithfully rendered his ideas previously. As he proceeded they 
were thus enabled to mark easily and rapidly any slight variations of 
phraseology ; but these for the most part were so few and trivial as to 
cause little delay in the correction of the proofs.” 


All through life he carefully wrote out beforehand every word that he 
was going tosay. Ofcourse, such a system left him nothing but “ a set 
speaker,” incapable of following an adversary. It made him excel as a 
rhetorician. A debater he never became. 

But there were brilliancy, sarcasm, and high literary finish in his words. 
His speeches in Parliament were like the essence of a score of pungent 
leading articles, allusive, caustic, and full of incrimination. They rarely 
exceeded an hour, and were not discharged often in a session. Though 
there was more of Vauxhall than the actual siege of war in their stunning 
noise and flaming display in a party point of view, they were always or- 
namental, and often most formidable. 

On the whole, we expected more from these volumes. The celebrity 
of their subject and the well-known literary accomplishments of their au- 
thor, made us hope that some important lights would have been throwa 
on the modern history of Ireland. We have read more effective compo- 
sitions from the author’s pen, and we fear that the constraint in its pages 
has diminished the vivacity of his style. But the work is composed in 
admirable temper ; unlike the case of other Irish biographers, the author 
has neither pricked his own fingers nor those of any one else ; and, in 
spite of its reticence and omissions, there is enough of curious matter io 
its pages to commend it to an extensive circulation.—Atheneum. 





A Batca or New Frencu Booxs.—An occasional contributor to our 
columns, happier than ourselves—in not being limited in range of snb- 
jects or cramped by want of time—sends us a few lively and intelligent 
remarks on the following recent French publications :— 

Mémoires d’un Bourgeois—Le Demi-Monde, par Dumas, fils.— 
Mémoires de Madame d’Epinay.—L’ Autre Monde, par Mad. Manoel 
de Grandfort.—The fourth volume of Véron is by far the best that has 
yet appeared ; probably the mise en scene helped him. Louis Philippe’s 
dramatic life and interesting surroundings, the tragedy of the Duc d’Or- 
leans’ death, and the lesson in the book of Kings furnished by the resi- 
dence at Claremont, are all strong points that put themselves ; but 
Véron has strung his pearls with taste and skill. An admirable letter 
from the Duke of Orleans to the Duc de Nemours is the gem of the book. 
It is curious to inquire how far and wide the bearing of the former’s un- 
fortunate death extended. Had he lived, there would have been no flight 
to save bad blood from being spilled. Revolution, be says, must be met 
at once and trampled out—(marcher dessus). The whole letter is 
brave in tone, and has—what Louis Philippe had not, and which none 
had e’er so needed—lofty independence that took its root in inward con- 
viction, not in outward justification. Louis Philippe’s misfortune was in 
being educated by a woman. She left her mark on his character, a soft 
spot which became a caneer of timidity. If queen bees are produced by 
the early food forced upon them, surely the same—and therefore the op- 
site—effect may follow the moral training of Kings. 

After the life, overthrow, and death of Louis Philippe, we have in this 
same volume a study labored with so much zeal, polished with so much 
care, sparkling with so much wit, burning with so much passion, as to be 
ef its subject—the incomparable, incomprehensible Rachel. Only a 
Frenchman can so dissect and lay bare female anatomy. It ia startling to see 
how (like a locust) he leisurely strips the thinnest veil from every fibre, 
till the most hidden ramifications are brought to light. This is now a 
school in France, St. Beuve at its head. It dates back to our old friends 
Madame de Lafayette, Madame de Sevigné, e tutte guante. In their day 
it was no matter how bad a thing was said in an epigram ; it was a lau- 
rel-leaf to the chaplet those ladies wove themselves, out of their most sa- 
cred duties and innermost affections. The whole mode of life in that day 
ministered to all this pleasant corruption ; but surely in this 19th cen- 
tury we, for very shame, should hoot from a civilized stage a drama 
founded on the principle of the necessity and virtue of prostitution ; yet, 
the Demi Monde draws crowds nightly to see it. Ab, Louis Napoleon 
let loose your press, pay a premium on pistol-shooters, bring back the 
Bourbons, do what you will that seems the rankest political folly, yet it 
shall not be so sure a writing on the wall of the future fate of France, as 
‘the success of this infamous play, shewing the utter and deep corruption 
of the masses in France. They may sneer at the New Yorkers who would 
not tolerate Rigoletto for its infamous plot ; but I say, happy and bles- 
sed are the people where the public sense shrinks from wives and daugh- 
ters having hellebore poured into their ears by the voice of a singer, sang | 








he yet divinely. Clever in bits, brilliant in flashes that light up the 
—— yet Le Demi Monde belongs to things under the earth—down 
with it 

Madame d’Epinay’s book demands then the mantle of the 18th century 
cast over it to excuse its inexcusable perversity. This given and granted 
(la part du diable) it isa pleasant book and a curious one. Grimm, 
Diderot, and Rousseau are there in undress—that odious Rousseau with 
his pretended “ Confessions,” draping himself in vice to cover the rags of 
meanness which really belonged to him. He is no hero, in these pages at 
least. It is not probable that the book will be translated. It would fly 
off in the distilling, and leave no residuum; but in its present form it is 
light, graceful, and improper. 

L’ Autre Monde is an absurd and vulgar attempt to paint the manners 
of the “ best society ” in New York. Miss Sarah Cardwell, the type, is a 
young lady of rank and fashion, whose habit it is to sup at ‘ Lovejoy’s ” 
with various men. After supper she usually puts her head on their 
shoulders, and occasionally suffers a chaste salute, to exemplify her idea 
of “le ft rtation.”’ When she does not go to Taylor’s or Lovejoy’s, she takes 
her admirer to a Bloomer Meeting in -—— Avenue, where she talks as it 
might be like a cross between Lucy Stone and Barnum. There is no end 
to the nasty nonsense put in the mouth of this supposed impersonation of 
young New York in petticoate. But it is not written by a woman, as it 
purports to be—vil masque, je te connais/ It was written by one of the 
employés of a paper called La Presse in Paris, perhaps to direct publie 
sentiment on the American question, perhaps to counterfeit it. But the 
revenge was speedy and signal. Only two chapters appeared : the rest 
the Fates dispersed in empty air. Rope enough was given, and the em- 
ployé hung himself! 


IS GREAT BRITAIN RUINED? 

We borrow the following sensible article from the Boston Daily Chro- 
nicle, Though evidently not cooked-up to tickle British taste, it offers 
an agreeable contrast to the mass of prejudice and ignorance which is 
ficating about the newspapers of this country. 


There are in America a certain class of people who are always ready 
to get up a cry against England, and who have the satisfaction of seeing 
her ruined at least once every two years. Among these fellows must be 
ranked a person who writes from Paris to the Worcester Paliadium, over 
the signature of “‘ Omega,” which has apparently been well chosen ; for 
this tail of the alphabet evidently belongs to the tail of his species—the 
ancient and numerous family of the brayers. His head is turned about 
England, and he will not allow that she can in any way be saved from 
ruin. Ifshe shall not have a revolution. then will she be ruined by the 
aristocracy. Ifa revolution shall happen there, then will she be ruined 
by the democracy. If she shall continue to make war, then she will be 
ruined by its cost. Ifshe shall make peace, then will she be ruined by 
disgrace. Her army is gone, her money is gone, her credit is gone, and 
she herself, or what there is left of her, is going too. Perhaps this is all 
well founded ; but we do not happen to believe it is. We could find no 
pleasure in believing it, even were it true. England is not a faultless 
nation, but would it not be an evil day for the world when she should 
sink below the political horizon? Tried by an abstract, absolute stan- 
dard, England must be condemned. Tried by comparison with other 
countries, the only standard that can justly be made use of in such cases, 
she can be condemned by no human tribunal. Where is the nation that 
would be entitled to cast the first stone at her? Its name is not men- 
tioned in history. It is yet to be boro. 

Why Americans should exult in the prospect of Englard’s humiliation, 
is something that it is difficult to understand. While we were afraid of 
her,—while she continued to threaten our independence—it was rea- 
sonable that we should be glad on seeing her military expeditions 
fail, no matter what were her motives for entering upon them. This 
feeling was proper enough down to the year 1815, the events of 
which year placed beyond dispute the fact that England could not con- 





pas-/ quer us. It was all the more natural because there was not another na- 


tion from whom we had anything to fear. They were all interested in 
the preservation of our independence. Let England fight whom she 
would, she could find no enemy of ours. Forty years have elapsed since 





we made peace with England, during which time she has exhibited no 
wish to contend with us in war, or to harm us in peace. We have spread 





to the western ocean, and have added immensely to our territory, with- 
out encountering any opposition from her. The intercourse between the 
two countries has been profitable to both, in many ways. We are placed 
beyond the possibility of fearing England, let her triumph where she may. 
She cannot grow faster than we can, and there is not one of her states- 
men who is not ready to acknowledge that our greatness is necessary to 
her welfare. Yet we find Americans always ready to assail her, and to 
write of her as would have been well enough in the days of their fathers, 
but for which there can be no excuse now. What is strange, is that these 
men do not belong to what is insultingly called “the rabble,” but are men 
of some talent, and of more or less cultivation. Here is this Mr. “Omega,” 
who would be very angry if you were not to regard him as an educated, 
well-read man, and who is in ecstacies because he has worked himself up to 
that point of stupidity which enables him to believe that Russia is about to 
supercede England, a nation of barbarians to take the place of an enlight- 
ened empire. Had he lived in 1588 he would have prayed for the success 
of the Armada. If the Spaniards had then succeeded, where would the 
United States have been? They never would have had an existence. Is 
it not possible that the existence of England is now equally necessary for 
the good of nations yet to be founded? Say what you will of her, Eng- 
land is the mother of free Commonwealths, the only nation that can lay 
claim to that highest of honours. Is it certain that her power in that re- 
spect is exhausted? Of how many free States is Russia likely to be the 
parent? Thus far Russian progress has been synonymous with the de- 
struction of freedom and of free countries. 

We never hear of or read these attempts to make it appear that this 
or that great nation is on the road to destruction, without being reminded 
of the magnificent passage in which, a quarter of a century ago, Macaulay 
rebuked those foolish persons who were striving to establish the position 
that England had passed the meridian, and was steadily on the decline. 
“ Tf,’ he said, “ we were to prophesy that, in the year 1930, a popu- 
lation of fifty millions, better fed, clad and lodged than the English of our 
time, will cover these islands; that Sussex and Huntingdonshire will be 
wealthier than the wealthiest parts of the West-Riding of Yorkshire now 
are ; that cultivation, rich as that of a flower-garden, will be carried up to 
the very tops of Ben Nevis and Helvellyn, that machines, constructed on 
principles yet undiscovered, will be in every house; that there will be 
no highways but railroads, and no travelling but by steam; and our 
debt, vast as it seems to us, will appear to our great-grand-children a 
trifling encumbrance, which might easily be paid off in a year or two,— 
many people would think usinsane. We prophecy nothing ; but this we 
say—if any person has told the Parliament which met in perplexity and 
terror after the crash of 1720, that in 1830 the wealth of England would 
surpass all their wildest dreams ; that the annual revenue would equal 
the principal of that debt which they considered as an intolerable bur- 
den ; that for cne man of £10,000 then living, there would be five men of 
£50,000 ; that London would be twice as large and twice as populous, 
and that nevertheless the mortality would have diminished to one-half 
what it then was ; that the post-office would bring more into the Exche- 
quer than the excise and customs had brought in together under Charles 
II; that stage coaches would run from London to York in twenty$ 
four hours; that men would sail without wind, and would be begins 
ning to ride without horses—our ancestors would have given as much 
credit to the prediction as they gave to Gulliver’s Travels. Yet the 
prediction would have been true, and they would have perceived 
that it was not altogether absurd if they had considered that the 
country was rising every year a sum which would have purchased 
the fee-simple of the revenue of the Plantagenets; ten times what 
supported the government of Elizabeth; three times what, in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell, had been thought intolerably oppressive. To 
almost all men, the state of things under which they have been used to 
live seems to be the necessary state of thinge. Hence it is that, though 
in every age everybody knows that up to his own time progressive im- 
provement has been taking place, nobody seems to reckon on any improve- 
ment during the next generation. Wecannot absolutely prove that those 
are in error, who tell us that society has reached a turning point, that we 
have seen our best days. But so said all who came before us, and with 
just as much apparent reason. ‘A million a-year will beggar us,’ said 
the patriots of 1640. ‘Two millions a-year will grind the country to 
powder,’ was the cry in 1660. ‘ Six millions a-year, and a debt of fifty 
millions!’ exclaimed Swift; ‘the high allies have been the ruin of us.’ 
‘A hundred and forty millions of debt,’ said Junius; ‘ well may we say 
that we owe Lord Chatham more than we shall ever pay, if we owe him 
such a load as this.’ ‘Two hundred and fifty millions of debt!’ cried 
all the statesmen of 1783 in chorus ; ‘ what abilities, or what economy on 
the part of a minister, can save a country so burdened?’ We know that 
if, since 1783, no fresh debt had been incurred, the increased resources of 
the country would have enabled us to defray that burden at which Pitt, 
Fox, and Burke stood agbast—to defray it over and over again, and that 
with much lighter taxation than what we have actually borne. On what 
principle is it, that, when we see nothing but improvement behind us, we 
are to expect nothing but deterioration before us?”’ 

We know that the reader will excuse the length of this extract, not 
only because of its eloquence, but because it furnishes a conclusive an- 
swer to those blundering sciolists who are so ready to predict that England’s 
sun has set. There is one remark to be added. Wealth is the sinews of 
war. England’s wealth results from her enterprise and industry. The 
less her commerce is injured, the greater is her ability to carry on war- 
fare. In all her previous wars, since she has been a great trading nation, 
her commerce has suffered greatly from the depredations of her enemies, 
In this Russian war, she has not lost a vessel belonging to her mercan- 
tile marine. The war has been waged for almost fourteen months, and 
Russia has a great navy, with means of communication with all the great 
seas, and yet she has not captured so much as one British merchantman. 
With naval stations in Europe and Asia, and looking out upon the ocean 
from various points, she has not been able to take the value of one far 
thing from the profits of the commerce of England, Is England likely to 
be ruined by fighting with a power so incapable of injuring her? As 
well might we fear the Sandwich Islands or Cuba. 





A Roman Tumut; Tue Pittory at Rome.—The Pope and Cardinals 
having set the example of a smash at St. Agnes, the good people of Rome 
followed in their steps by getting fearfully crushed last Sunday, on the 
Piazza del Popolo, whilst a public lottery was being drawn, by command 
of his Holiness, in favour of the cholera orphans. About twenty thousand 
persons were collevted around the obelisk, each flattering himself with 
the idea of getting the 6,000 franc prize, when a scuffle took place be- 
tween a band of pickpockets and the police, in which the latter drew 
their swords to prevent their prisoners from being rescued. The specta- 
tors in the immediate neighbourhood withdrawing rather hastily, pro- 
duced a panic amongst those farther off, who saw swords flourishing with- 
out knowing wby, and a rush ensued which gave the alarm to a battalion 
of Roman tirailleurs stationed under the Pincio. These soldiers, whether 
under precise orders or not does not appear, advanced on the retreating 
crowd with fixed bayonets, under the impression that a revolutionary riot 
had commenced, and that it was necessary to clear the piazza forthwith, 
The consequence was that the panic-stricken crowd rushed tamultuously 
towards the three principal streets of the Babuino, Corso, and Ripetta, 
and in an instant an orderly well-dressed assemblage was transformed 
into a shrieking frantic mob of men, women, and children, trampling one 
another under foot in their desperate efforts to escape from an unknown 
peril. From the Pincio, whence I witnessed the scene, it appeared like 
the rout of an army when charged by cavalry, and the dust that rose in 
wreaths along the rear hid the extent of the damage and confusion. In 
vain Monsignor Borromeo, the Pope’s major domo, and the other function- 
aries in the official box, waved their handkerchiefs ; the struggling crowd 
fled on, and left the piazza covered with the fallen or wounded, and a 
complete harvest of hats, handkerchiefs, and shoes, besides not a few small 
terrified children, forcibly separated from or abandoned by their mothers. 
Meanwhile the thieves worked hard in the me/ée, and many a handsome 
Trasteverina was ruthlessly despoiled of her weighty earrings or showy 
rings and chains, with the additional pain of having her fingers cut or her 
ears torn in the struggle. 

The police gathered together the wounded, the spolia opima of the fly- 
ing, and the ill-fated lottery came to a premature end. 

This morning, at an early hour, the Romans were gratified with the 
unwonted sight of a scaffold and pillory, which had been erected during 
the night on the Piazza del Popolo, for the punishment of the pickpocket 
ringleader who had given the signal for the tumult on Sunday. A great 
crowd collected once more, and the culprit received six and twenty blows 
with a cudgel, on that part where 

honour is lodged, 
As wise philosophers have judged, 
from the vigorous arm of a gaoler, amidst reiterated applause, and cries 
of “ Forte, forte,” who doubtless thought a bastinadoing but a slight re- 
compense for the robbery, personal injury, and in some cases subsequent 
deaths, of their friends and relatives. 

As to the legality of the infliction, however well merited, it appears to- 

be an innovation on the criminal code, from which the cavaletto or pillory 
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been abolished of late years; but as the laws here are entirely sub- 
ent to the will of the sovereign, it is a good thing that Pio Nono 
gestion of the French general, or prefect 
of police, and permitted the chastisement of a scoundrel upon whom in- 
carceration had evidently no beneficial effect, as he had been already in 

rison twenty-one times. Besides the bastinadoing the criminal is to be 
sent to the galleys, in company with eight of his principal accomplices.— 
Letter from Rome, April 27, 
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Tux Osace Orance.—This, the Maclura aurantiaca of our botanists, 


packed in cases aidressed to Capt. the Hon. Henry Keppel, H. M.S. Jean 
D'Acre, care of Admiral Boxer. _ 


vertises that the Department is now ready to pay the awards under the 
convention with Great Britain, of the 8th of February. 
sons in whose favor the awards were made, or their legal representatives, 
after deducting the expenses of the Commission. 


British CLaIMs ON THE Unsirep Srares—The Secretary of State ad- 
, 1853, tothose per- 





Our Rewations wir AvsTRia AND Prossta.—German Cozens.— Punch. 
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which some sanguine persons have hoped might, with a better knowledge 
of its habits, supersede the common Whitethorn as a hedge plant in this 
country, bas been the subject of much consideration of late. There was 
mueh talk about this affair about a score years since, and the late Mr. 
Loudon took a lively interest in it. Its qualification as a hedge plant in 
America are undoubted, but like our transatlantic Newtown Pippin Apples 
we much fear that our climate will hardly carry us out in its culture. 
A large amount of seed has been of late imported, and of course the 
question has taken more life ; we beg, therefore to give the following 
remarks by that celebrated gardener, Mr. W. P. Ayres, whose name has 
peen closely identified with all real progress in gardening for the last 
twenty years. We may add that he is one of those who, to a bigh appre- 
ciation of science as bearing on gardening affairs, adds that useful mode- 
rator—sound and lengthened practical experience. 

“It is an established fact that this plant is to supersede the Whitethorn 
asa hedge plant? When I went to South Wales twelve months back, I 
found there some plants which had been imported from Philadelphia and 
planted several years; but they had only annually produced a few abor- 
tive branches and leaves, and had not half an inch of wood in twelve 
months. It is true they were not planted under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, nor had they much attention afterwards ; but Whitetborn 
side by side with them, grew as well as it generally grows, making from 
one to three feet of good strong growth every season. In June last year 
I had the ground dug round the Osage Orange, gave it a good coat of 
dung, and soaked the plants occasionally with manure water. This 
moved the plants a little ; but still I only gota straggling branch here 
and there, two or three inches long. U have read the pamphlet on this 

lant published by an American seedsman twelve or eighteen months 
back and have seen the representations of hedges, which are certainly 
first-rate in every respect ; but I am sorry my own experience does not 
accord with that published in America. I fear our summers and autumn 
are not warm enough to ripen this free-growing plant, that is, if it ever 
grows freely in this country, and hence it will suffer much from the win- 
ter’s frost ; but I may be mistaken. The examples above specificd, bow- 
ever, warrant me in doubting this to be a first-rate plant in our climate ; 
for if it will not grow in a dripping climate like South Wales, or if it 
will not bear comparison with the Whitethorn there, I fear it will not 
be of much value through the country generally.— English Agricultu- 
ral paper. 

To Maxe Currarns and Woop Incompcstrsie.—In the theatre at 
Munich, a soluble glass was applied to the wood work and scenery, for 
the purpose of rendering them incombustible. The glass was in fact a 
solution of free silica in caustic alkali, and if the wood was properly sea- 
soned, there can be no doubt of the value of the application, especially 
if it was injected under pressure. 





Tae Roiine Passion—On Monday, a “ World’s Convention ” was held 
at St. Martin’s-hall, Long-acre, under the auspices of Mr. Robert Owen, 
to inaugurate the millenium. Mr. Owen once more explained the princi- 
ples which, in his new world, were to secure ‘‘ without money and with- 
out price, to every man everything the heart could desire in superfluity.” 
At the close of his address, the machine, called the ‘‘ Devastator ’’—or 
rather, a pictorial representation of it was exhibited, making terrible 
havoc among the Russians at Sebastopol. Mr. Owen, on the day of meet- 
ing completed his 86th year, and, in the course of his address, pained his 
audience with the prophecy that he should die before another birthday, 
his mission being nearly fuifilled—_London paper, May 14. 


Yacut SEAMEN IN EnGLANp.—Yacht seamen’s wages have advanced 
this year from £4 to £5 a month, notwithstanding the few yachts which 
are fitting out this season. There are about 50 yachts belonging to the 
Isle of Wight, not half of which will be fitted out this year. Yacht sea- 
men are a peculiar class. They are smartest and best conducted seamen. 
Scores of them reside in the Isle of Wight. They get almost enough in 
the summer to last them during the winter, for, besides their wages they 
get a suit and sometimes two suits of clothes a year, and perquisites from 
friends of the owners of yachts who visit them when afloat. The crews of 
yachts vary from 30 or 35 to 5 or 6 men each; few of them are kept on 
throughout the year. In the winter they navigate for short voyages 
ships which put into Cowes short-handed, or they rig out ships which put 
into that port damaged.— London paper, May 16. 


VoyaGE OVER THE Fats or St. Mary on A DrepGE.—The Lake Su- 
perior Journal of the 24th ult. gives the following account of a perilous 
voyage of two or three sons of Erin over the falls of St. Mary. The ra- 

ids thus passed are about three quarters of a mile in length, and the fall 
is between twenty and thirty feet: ‘“ The Canal Company failing to get 
theic dredge down from above through the locks soon enough to finish a 
little clearing at the foot, they undertook the feat of passing her down 
over the rapids. Being large and unwieldy, it was necessary to have 
somebody on board to keep her straight. The half breed voyagers did 
not like the craft, and would not try the passage without an advance of 
$30 ; this looking rather hard, four of the Irish labourers came forward 
and offered their services. The machinery having been taken out, on 
Thursday morning last she was towed out into the main current, and let 
go; on she went, careering and plunging through the eddies and foam, 
till she reached the smooth water below, not a man flinching from his 
perilous position till they gained a point of safety. It was a feat requi- 
ring some nerve to look upon, but a thousand times more to participate 
in, and affords the Irish labourers fine cause of boasting over the noted 
native voyagers of these rapids.” 





Tue PREVENTION OF SMOKE IN SteaM-vesseLs.—A highly satisfactory 
experiment was tried at Portsmouth on the 12th ult., by Capt. the Hon. 
Joseph Denman and the scientific officers of her Majesty’s yacht and dock- 
yard, on board the Royal steam-tender Elfin, with Mr. Pirdeaux’s fur- 
nace valves, for the prevention of smoke. The experiments took place 
in the midst of the fleet at Spithead, and excited considerable attention. 
Not only was the smoke effectually got rid of, and with West Hartley (!) 
Coals, but the steam was kept up in the boilers at full pressure after one 
furnace fire out of four was extinguished, showing that the un- 
doubted advantages conferred by these valves in preserving smoke and 
reducing the temperature of the engine-room are obtained without any 
diminution of the steam-generating power of the furnaces. Upon Mr. 

rideaux’s valve-doors being removed, and the ordinary doors substitu- 
ted, the thermometer, which had previously stood at 66 degrees, rose to 
96 ; exemplifying what must certainly be regarded as one of the most 
valuable features of this invention—viz., thut during its use the exterior 
of the fire fwrnace-door always remains pertectly cool, no matter to what 
extent the firing in the furnace may be pushed. 





An AMERICAN Figetine AGarnst THe Czar.—I have just returned from 
a short visit to the allied camp before Sebastopol, and find letters for Ma- 
jor Burr Porter, which I have already sent to him at Eupatoria. I re- 
gretted not to have had the pleasure of seeing him at Balaklava. He is 
now serving in a regiment of the Sultan’s cavalry at Eupatoria. I have 
great regard for him, and respect for his excellent character and correct 
principles, which have endeared him to all of his brother officers and su- 
Periors. It has been a great pleasure to me to serve his interests, He is 
now a Binbashi (Major,) though more correctly a Lieutenant-Colonel, for 
he commands one thousand men. I will look after bis fortunes here, and 
if God spares his life aod favours him in the service which he has adopted, 
do all in my humble power to procure for him those expressions of satis- 
faction for his merit and bravery which honour military men. Omar 
Pacha and Behram Pacha (Gen. Cavan) spoke to me at Balaklava in 
Warm terms of him, and he is considered one of the bravest and most effi- 
Cient of the foreigners in the service of the Sultan. I hope that an early 
ace will permit all of these officers to return their swords to their scab- 
ards and rejoice the hearts of their friends by rejoining their domestic 
hearths.— Letter from Mr. Brown, U. S. Legation at Constantinople. 


a. PRESENT AND THE Furure.—At a children’s ball at Paris lately, 
vi Salvandy, watching their tiny, many twinkling feet, observed to M. 

illemain—* Que j’aime a voir danser l’avenir!”” M. Villemain replied 
—* J’aimerais mieux voir sauter le présent.”’ 

Prupext PLantinc.—The Crimea is to he 
Merchant in London bas received a m 
and grass seed for the Crimea, 


cultivated. A large seed 
ost extensive order fur vegetable 
from Capt. Dacres, the Admiralty superio- 
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White to play and checkmate in six moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 335. 
White. Black. 
s P at B 5 dise. ch. 


1, Kt tk 4 

2. R to Q 5 double ch, tks R. 
3. Kt to K 3ch. R tks Ke. 
4. P toQ & 4 checkmate. 
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for strength, Saleh. } length and price, it has no superior in the United States. Buyers please 
note it ean — 

NEW YORK.............-Roserr Locan & Co, 51 Dey street. 

N... . Burxuam Weron & Co., % Milk street. 

PHILADELPHIA J. W. Farrau, © ut street. 

BALTIMORE D. MelItvaty. 

BALTIMORE .,.. 4m Hineicas & Co., 250 Market street. 

RICHMOND, Virgimia......D. H. Lompon. 





EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 
CAPITAL $200,000. 
OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
H 


THs COME ANY IHSUR SS 1 xinee OF BUILDINGS OUSEROLD FURNI 
q orchandise, ceouly Property, again Loss re. 
a aren GRORGE 8, DOUGHTY President. 
EUGENE PLUNKETT, Vice- ’ 
New Yorx, May 7th, 1856. 
Ab tm Thetis tas fis day the following gentlemen were elected Directors for the ensuing 
year, soe 
George 8. Doughty, S. J. Pardesss, Eugene Plunkett, 
Edouard -j Frederick Pentz, George B. Morewood. 
Jaoob Little, T. B. Maxwell, Richard F. Carman, 
Austen 8. Tuttle, Marshall 0. Ro » Abraham Van ‘ 
qa eS nd, Solomon | ~~] > R. LA saad 
m. . Van Duzer, Ramsa rooks, 
Henry L.. Pierson, Robert Hogan, Frederick De Peyster, 
Jos. F. Bridges, EB. K. Collins. Hiram Anderson, 
Alfred Plank ets, Waldo Hutchins, ae 
Philip W. Engs, . ills, 
G. W. Borniam, L. E. Lahens, Charles B. Hart, 
Wm. H. Johnson, David 8. Mi Henry L. Hogoet, 
Howard C. Cady, Joannes Gourd, John Jacob Astor, Jur. 
And the following for Inspectors of El $ 
ae Edwin Ho? Anse Livin a. » sovenre J. Coster. 
at a subsequert meeting o oard, GEOR . ., Was unanimously 
re-elected F resident. rs ' HENRY QUACKEN BOSS, Secretary. 





HEATH HOUSE. 

CHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN MINERAL SPRINGS, NEW JERSEY.—FRANOIS RIDER, 
formerly of the “* West Poiot Hotel,’’ West Point, N. Y., would inform his 

public, oe Re has taken the above delightful Summer Retreat, and that he will be ready for the 














reduced, at JAMES FE. RAY’S Family Stocking, Under Shirt and Drawer Manufactory, No. 108 
Bowery. The Subse iber is prepared to furnish the readers of the ‘‘ Commercial’’ with a supply 
of his well-known styles of STOCKINGS and SOCKS, at a profit on the first cest of from one to 
three cents a pair ; and with the first quality of Summer UNDER SHIRTS and DRAWERS, at 
4 profit of from five to ten cents each. JAMES E. RAY, 

108 Bowery, near Grand Street, N. Y. 





SUMMER UNDER GARMENTS AND HOSIERY of every description, 
and at ths very lowest price, will be found at 

THE OLD STAND NO. 104 BOWERY. 
Special attention is invited at this season to the 

ZEPHYR MERINO UNDER.VESTS, 

originally introduced at our establishment several years since, and which have been universally 
approved tor their lightness, elasticity, durability and cheapness. 
A. RANKIN &Co., No. 104 Bowery. 


JEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony of 
ion. R. B. Coteman of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 


t 

AGUE PILLS. 

‘ Astor Hovss, Deo. 15, 1854. 
Cuas. D. Desater, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 
your mericine did net cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several months with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
tormed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, to whora I feel greatiy obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 

R. B. COLEMAN, 


Read also what Physicians : 

We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known a 
person to have a second chill afier commencing with them. 

WM. A. NEWELL. M.D., Allentown, N. J. 

A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 

Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 

From the professiona! character and reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these geutlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of public confiderce. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. HEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 8&1 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO , and DYOTT &SONS, Philadelphia, Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and &. N. SLO- 
CUM, Cincinnati, O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 


Broadway, N.Y 

SPRING, 1855.—Business Frocks and Cutaways—very elegant assort- 
meuts, in every descriptiou of Clo.h, Casnmere and Tweed fabric—ranging from $5 to $20 

each. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


GPRING, 1855.—Overcoats for the season, of ligkt, plain and mixed Cashmere, 
Cloths and T weeds, of the most gtr styies ot Surtout and Paletot, ranging from $6 to 
$18. . DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 











PRING, 1855.—Pants.—Oar aseortment of these, from the best selections of Foreign 
and American Cassimeres, &c., have already elicited general approval—arranging from 
$2 50 to $10 each. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 








PRING, 1855.—Vests.—We offer some three or four hundred different designs of the 
most approved s:yles of S ring and Summer Vests, ranging fr: m $2 to $6. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





PRING, 1855.—Boys’ Clothing.—We would ask the special attention of heads of 
families and colleges to our large stock of the above. Great care has been given to the 
ion aud facture. Prices uniform and low. 

D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 








GPRING, 1855.—Furnishing Goods.—A large and select lot of Shirts, Cravats, 
Gioves, Robes de Chamber, Smokirg Jackets, &c., selectea from the best European sour- 


ces, or of our own manufacture. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


recep isitors early in June. He begs most respectfully to acknowledge past fav and 

returns his thanks to his friends and the public for the very liberal patronage he has hitherto re- 

esived, and assures them that ev: exert'on wil! be made to merit its continuance. Those wisk- 
toe Rooms, can address him ‘* Heath House,’’ or New York Hotel, New York. 

. B.—The Cars leave Jersey City, via Morris and Essex Railroad at8A.M.. and4P.M., 

daily, for Hackettstown, where omnibuses are waiting to convey passengers to ‘*‘ Heath House;’’ 

distance, 34g miles. 





NEW YORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Occupying three large Stores. The Subscriber has 1 largest, cheapest, and most complete as- 
sortment o! 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN 
SEEDS, IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PERUVIAN GUANO—with the Government brand on each bag—and not damped to make it 


igh heavier ; Superphospbate of Lime, Bone Dust, Poudrette, &c. 
i bs we R. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water Street. 


EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the ZUus 
rated London News, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to annualsuk> 
ecribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain higbly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
oe Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ps, or forwar . 
Subscriptions et for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
ag bey Gp mee nyo Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
tities. 
ee CHARLES K, WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 








ARMS FUR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 
applying, (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








SANBORN, CARTER, & BAZIN. 

SUCCESSORS TO B. B. MUSSEY AND CO. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
©. L. SANBORN, 25 & 29 CORNHILL, 

t BOSTON 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


EZRA OARTER, JR. 

THOMAS @. BAZIN. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 

I.—LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. From the French of Emile Souvestre, anthor 
of ‘* Attic Philosopher in Paris.’’ 1 vol., 12mo, paper covers, 50 cents ; cloth, 2 plates, 75 cents. 

This is a very entertaining little book. It contains the history of a most exemplary young con- 
ple who, although endowed with many virtues, are still only mortal, and fall into m: errors ; 
but there is a father—a perfect sage, and an aunt who must have learned wisdom from the lips of 
Penelope herself ; and these two individuals are always at hand to make the wrong right, not with 
the touch of a magie wand, like the good genius in a pantomime, but with that much despised « - 
ticle, good advice. 

II.—MRS. JAMESON’S NEW WORK.—A COMMON-PLACE BOOK of Thoughts, Memo- 
ries and Fancies. Original and Selected. Part 1, Ethics and Character; Part 2, Literature and 
Art. By Mis. Jameson. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 829 pages, 76 cents. 

For many years I have been accustomed to make a memorandum of any thought which might 
come across me—(if pen and paper were at hand,) and to mark (and remark) any passages in a 
book which excited either a sympathetic or an antagonistic feeling. The collection of notes accu- 

lated insensibly from day to day.—Ezxtract from Preface. 








PRING, 1855.—Merchant Tailoring Department.—We can say 
with confidence that we hive toe largest stock of the most desirable styles of CLOTHS, 

CASSIMERES, V&STINGS, &c., ever offered by any house in this market, to make to oraer ; 

and, if net made inthe best style, we would request that they be not accepted. 

D. DEVLIN & OO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 








ASHIONABLE WELL MADE CLOTHING.—One Price for 
Goods.—No deviation —ALFKED MUNROE & CO., No. 441 Broadway, New York, tn- 
vite attention to their choice assortment of 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN, 
AaLso— 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 


in great variety. 
B@ Purchasers will pleas notice that at this establishment no deviation can in any instance 
be made from marked prices. 





ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE. ® U.S. M. Steamer PACIFIC, wiliclose 
at this office on WEDNESDAY, the 13th day of June, at 104 o’clock. A.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
r" 


st Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, @ U.S. M. Steamer WASHINGTON, 
will close at this office on SATURWAY, the 16th aay of June, at 104 ock, A.M. 


4 o'el 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
EFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES.—Robert M. Patrick is the 
Sole Manufacturer in the United States of the above celebrated Sates, aud F. ©. Goffin’s 
Impenetrable Defiance Locks and Uross Bars, the best Safes and Locks combined in the world. 
oa a 192 Pearl Street, one door below Maideu Gane; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 
‘@nnon Street. 








sted 
e DICK’S 
SPOOL COTTON a Trial, 
Ask for it when SHOPPING, 
ROBERT LOGAN &CO., 51 Dey St., N. Y. 


FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS desiring Oil that will burn all night 
in ordinary metal or solar lamps, withoat trimming, and that will not gum on machinery, 
are desired to give my Oils only one trial. To bs had in 1, 3, or 5 Gallon Cans, $1 50 and $1 10. 
Orders per mall will be sent a directed 
MATTHEW VANDSRHOOF, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manafacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lard Oil. 


XTRA CAVICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottled in Oporto in 1848. 
Two grades. Kich and Dry. An article rarely met within this country. In original 
cases $12 00.—Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHEESE, arrived B Noshville. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant 
7 William Street, New York. 
BROWN, BROTHERS & Co, 
NO. 56°WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world, 


STEBBINS & Co. 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS, 
SILVER AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
No. 264 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


COZZENS’ WEST POINT HOTEL. 
HIS HOTEL IS NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
Mr. C. has TWO FURNISHED COTTAGES TO LET, with or withont Board. 
Per-ons desirous to visit this old favourite resort can be conveyed by the steamer Alida, that 
leaves foot of Robinson Street every afternoon «t 334 o'clock ; steamers South America and Colum 


LADIES 
are respectfully reque 
to giv 

















bia, that leave foot of Harrison Street, every afternoon at 5 0 clock, or by th» Hudson River Rail 


IIIl.—THE TWO GUARDIANS: or Home in this World. By the author of ‘‘ The Heir of 
Redclyffe,’’ ** Heartsease,’’ &c. 1 vol., 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

The Plan of the Author in writing this Series of Books :—Throughout these tales the plan has 
been to present a picture of ordinary life, with its smal! daily events, its pleasures, and its trials, se 
as to draw ou} its capabilities of no turned to the best acconnt. Great events, such as befall 
only a few, are thus excluded, and in the hope of helping to present a clue, by example, to the per- 
plexities of daily life, the incidents which render a story exciting have been sacrificed, and the at- 
tempt has been made to make the interest of the book depend on charac: er,painting. 

IV.—CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE—COMPLETE.—THE CHEMISTRY OF COM- 
MON LIFE. By James F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Author of ‘‘ Lectures on Agricul 
= _ aud Geology,”’ &c., &c. Illastr.ted with 113 2 vols., 12mo. 
rice $2. 


The Air we Breathe, 
The Water we Prink, 
The Soil we Cultivate, 
The Plants we Rear, 


Wood Engravings. 


Table of Contents. 

The Beverages we Infuse, 
The Sweets we Extract, 
The Liquors we Ferment, 
The Narcotics we Indulge In, 
The Bread we Eat, The Poisons we Select, The Circnlation of Matter, 
The Beef we Cook, The Odours we Enjoy, A Recapitulation. 

V.—MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. By A. Warner, Author of ‘‘ Dollars and Cents."’ 2 vols., 

2mo., paper covers, 75 cents ; 1 wol., cloth, $1. f 

The drift of the book is to show the gentle, yet powerful restraining influence of a lovel. . kind, 
and (Chbrisiian sister, and a wayward brother ; the story is well wrought out, and the book is one 
which will faccinate and deeply interest the reader, while it leaves the impress of good principles 
upon the heart.—Dr. Sprague. 


The Smells we Dislike, 

What we Breathe and Breathe for, 
What, How, and Why we Digest, 
The Body we (herish, 


V.—GRACE LEE. ATale. By Julia Kavanagh. Author of ‘‘ Nathalie,” ay i 
“Daisy Burns,” “ Women of Ubristianity,”’ &c. 2 vols., 12mo., paper covers, or 1 vol., cloth, 7. 


We shall not be surprised if this story prove to be the most popular of the seven or eight w 
we owe t» its authoress.—N. ¥. Courier and Enquirer. 

It is a novel of undoubted power, and we have read no wor 
so much pleasvre ard interest.—N. Y. Express. 


YOU HAVE HEARD OF THEM. 
NOW READY, A THIRD EDITION OF we 
OU HAVE HEARD OF THEM: Being Sketches of Stat n and Politi Painters, 
Composers, Ins.rumentalists and Vocalists, Authors gud _— By Q. With Por- 
traits on Steel of Horace Vernet and Julia Grisi. 12mo., clovh, 5!. 
“Among them are : Guizot, Lady Blessington, Henry Clay. Gavanzi, Bayard Torter, Edwie 
Landseer, Giulia Grisi, Vidoeq, the well known Frenca Chief of Police, Horace Vernet, Balfe 
Lola Montez, Thomas Moore, Jenny Lind, Benjamin Haydon, Lablac o-— * stian Ander 
sen, Gaetano, Donizetti, Lady Bulwer, Emanuel Geibel, fhomas Hood, Vivier the Horn Player, 
Carlotia Grisi, Berryer, Mendelssohn, Jules Janin, Miss Cashman, Cerito, Ary 4 
ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF 

CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. By Tames Bruce. 12mo., cloth, price $'. 
Sebi of personal sketches of distingnished individuals of all ages, embracing pen and ink por- 
traits of near sixty persons. from Sappho down to Mad»me de Stael. hey show much research, 
and po sess that interest which attaches to the private life of those whose names are known to fame. 


om on Jou le Ce ier. . 
PORENZO eral een Pesmen in the Life ot an Italian, Edited by a Friend. 


mo., $1. J 
This is one of the books occasionally m 


k of the kind since Jane Eyre, with 

















1 vol., 


et with, pet —— ——— power, charming 
h and admitting of no its perusal until the v lume is entirely completed, leav- 
ioe ape then like litrle Oliver, ‘‘asking! or more.”’—Evening Post. 

FHE WORKINGMAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD. Reing the Antobiography of a Journey- 
man Prin‘er. By Charles Manby Smith, author of ** Curiosities of London Life. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

Written by a man of genius and of most extraordinary powers of description. — Boston Traveller. 

A MONTH IN ENGLAND. By Henry T. Tuckerman, author of “Sicily, a Pilgrimage,’ 
“Tre Optimist,” &c. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. ‘ 

Commend us to this, for the ple asantest book on England we ever read, always excepting Mac- 
aulay’s History.—Springfield Evening Post. 

A lively. racy volume of travels, in which the author gives us his impressions of the castles, 
books, artists, authors, and other et cetera which came in bis way.— Zion’s Herald. nied 

SIX YEARS IN INDIA; or. Life in the Mission, the Camp, andthe Zenana. By Mrs. Colin 
Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $2. 

It is enlivened wih countless pleasant anecdotes, and altogether is one of the most entertaining 
and valuable works of the kind that we have met with for many a day.— Boston Traveller. 

She also gives us a clearer insight into the manners, position, climate, and way of life in gene- 


stant land, than we bave been able to obtain fom any other work.—Chris. 
neeeieates 4 JS REDFIELD, $4 Beekman Street. 
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tendent at Southampton, on behalf of the government. These seeds are 





road, Chambers Street, four or five times a day. Passengers by Railroad will please take 
for Garrisoao’s Station, where they will find a steam Ferry-boat to convey them to Cozzeus' 


tickets 
Dock. 
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IRVING HOUSE. 


D WELL-KNOWN ey ery te HAS RECENTLY UNDE. 
THs POPULAR AN - noped in inthe 
A 


bined 





TABLE CLARET. . ee, 
bseriber h Sale Twenty Hhds. of MARGA & superior Table 
T Wise and d pied for ¢ mere who © preter making their purebases in this mode. 
A 








. eeEDAT. May 21, on the E ROPEAN and AMERICA ty 
the same elegant Dining-Rooms as heretofore ; with Table d’Hote in the Lien’ Ordinary . which 
will be thrown open to the pubiic from the C bers Street y entrances. t is ex- 

the Hotel will meet with the usual favour from the public ; aleo fr: i fomilies ano perma- 
nent boarders —as every attention will be paid to guests at moderate charges. The Irving Heuse 
has been newly furn'shed and uted throughout, with various improvements added. The whole 
to be conducted by Mr. WILL’ . BURROUG HS, whois well phen wy for his skill and gentlemanly 
of iteelt is a guarantee for its future success. he rooms will be charged for 

and prices governed according to size and | 


ROCKAWAY, L.I, 1855. 


[HE ROCKAWAY PAVILION, WILL OPEN IN JUNB, AND RECEIVE VISITORS 
on the 20th of the month. a csieden 
This ne basen ‘compress the Hotel, containing 12 suits of 8 or 5 ) ety rooms, with priv’ 
entrances, about 200 rooms single or commmnionting, ond ond 12 3 cottages, ———— fo he Ree ie. 
rious sizes and it b i 
crease’ = iy of BATHING HOUSES, PRIVATE AND » PUBLIC 6) STABLES AND COACH 
HOUSES to the demand of such an Establishment. Ww 
The House will be provided in the most l manner and stocked with the Caoicest WINES 
ener eqqueses Se 


‘or amusement recreation a large Bowttne SaLoon, BriuarD Room, Cricket GROUND 
Lavine” a3 AXD GENTLEMEN'S ARCHERY GROUND « pr nd"are provid 
The C ooka, Woe Waiters, &c., ae selected French, German and 
The terms a 





American. 
"will be the lowest possible, cobebiions with the present high eost 


Rooms be selected at any time by calling on Mr. Jxo. Guo. Barxsnives, at the Hotel, or 
ot ay Oli Bicest, bow or York, Anes plans may be seen. 


| WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 
HE WAVEaLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE Base 
T of the Sixth The eae ey friends and th 


Avenue. leave to inform his numerous 
bite generall Lady Cage a HS 





ment is now open, under his —_——— for 
in the a. two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Base- 
“and several elk sesmse, which will be rented (furnished) to gentiemen wisbi vo Som 
parties for their own amusement. There is also in the house a -Room, where t . 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. Lap Y is supplied - boy the best and purest liquors, 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of he ety PrSL puns, o 


th Ave- 

Phis elegan ey incontnted located. on Fi Ina wit 
Seemete furn’ the style of keeping which 4, t- so muc approv: 

or ra craareo families or single gentl janes. 2 of any 


apartmen' 
blic is eT 
alin this country. "The patronage of the publie is ERT CLARK, Proprietor. 
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TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


estored to health in a few days, after many y of great nervous 
ae make known the means of cure. Will send Xires) the preseription 
Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, No. "No. 87 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 
1805. 
& BEEN ? svocesret. mass zapst YEARS. 
4 by Sa COMP ANS 5 7 B #}. apt 


rofits will 
a — THREE ts paid in CASH. tint go pany very liberal.—Insu- 
at all ages, from 1 


ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN, 44 Wali-street. 
CHEAP MUSIO & PIANO BOCADL IES ere. ba 
- 333 Broad . usic a e 
EBUOND ‘Ratus.,” One oe of the ps gud ‘eet Belected Cat Catalogues of Choice 
in State 1 Melod olin and a 
him nPop — poy oy of the Latest and Most Approved Methods of performing on the va- 


pA ist A rst masters. 
TH oe ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Musical Instruments 
ofall 
HORACE PwATERS MODERN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing in the improvement ot 
Over-strings, the length of scale and power of tone of the Grand Pianos, with the elegance and 
durability of structure of the Square Pianos 
T. GILBERT & CO.’8 PREMIUM PIANOS, with or without the Zolian, with iron frames 
the most celebrated instruments in the world. 
rge number of other manufacturers. 
sapeee. HAND PIANOS of all varieti-s at great ba 
D. & H. W. , sy MELODEONS _tuned i be Ha ‘temperament 
een LiF the F i ashington, D. 


mech iustrument guaranteed to give entire satiefaction or money refunded. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
EPs ARD BAACK, MABUP ACTUBEE SED sepoazaR OF MUSICALIN 
situ MEN'S, Re oi FULTON STREET, NEW Y 
becriber bas constant] y AN a largeand wel ested Stock of Flutes, Claricnettes, 
cbs — Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band Instruments. 
eae b She, Niele, tars at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
instruments ; Tambourines, and Instruction Books for all instruments ; Parlour 
., &e.; at it the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 
‘on short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 
EDWARD BAACK. 


A call from Gonlers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. 
MUNROE erican Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
J Onn Ad be, Pe Ens’ oF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
LETTERS \ OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 
Heidelberg, 
Jerusalem, 
La Haye, 


RETIRE 
suffering 
Direct to 





rs.—Proft 
to 74 years. 





Ab 





te which was = 


at the . Melodeons of 











Malta, 
Mannheim, 
ae i 











M., 

Genes, 
Geneva, 
Gibraltar, 
Hambourg, 
Havre, 

Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 

to suit. 








ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 
N oo AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI- 
cians Surgeons, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the da: “Ke 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, a some for the U. 8. 
liam Street, New York. 





SEBSGRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


William Stre New York issue Foreign 
BASES O ASrrews W OREDIT on an 4 Cities :” s 
Carlsruhe, 


Rome, 
Calcutta, Rotterdam, 
Rio de Janeiro, 


3t. Petersburg, 





Genoa, 


Geneva, 
Gibraltar, 
Haw bar; 


Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Ceylon, 
Liverpool, 
London, 


fee, 
psic, Hs 
FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON Si ORIENTAL BANK COBPO- 
RATION OF LOND 
Branches and Agmstess at 
Canto Shanghai, 
Hong ‘iteng, Bom v 
CREDITS pon, AUSTRALIA ON THE BANE O. OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. 
Branches and Agencies at 


Maitland Newcastle, ....0 secs cscceccccecccceccecess cess Hunter River, 
Brisbane and Ipswi P ces eceeesceesess Moreton Bay. 
Victoria Branches : 

Geelong, 


Melbourne, 


Castl 
Ballarat. 
Sandhurst Agency, ..cceeesseccsees coe ces ves cevseves 
Ovens Agency. 


BLANE BOOKS, ) PAPER, & STATIONERY. 
treet ft new 
SUT Mads Wala Pisce end Wiltnay rose Noite a arene Neds tr 
Assortment of Blank Books and Setienery, which they offer at reasonable rates. 
Blank Books, Ruled and Bound to any Pattern, and made of the best American and English 
Bill: Heads Business 


Cards, Checks, Notes, Drafts, Bills of Lading, Bills of Exchange, &c., 
r Printed to order. 
aoe ble for Banks, Insuranee Offices, Counting-houses, Steres, Offices, &c., con- 
stantly on 








Caleutta, 
Madras, 


Kyneton. 
ee ee ee ree cececseceetescece ses Mount Alexander. 





at 








McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York- 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
D ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
lied and will be mailed to vearly subscribers in ong part of the United States or Canada, 
A aes etn: Pnivereal sunpiish and Foreign Newspaper 
aaaungensc by ane RTHUR WILULMER, Agent 


CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 


10 -outh John Street, Liverpool. 


NO INVENTION OF THE PRESENT CENTURY 





MANHATTAN os INSURANCE Co. 
OFFICE, . & WALL STREET. 
oO* ob » nst., the following aioe were elected Directors of this Company for the an- 
nu 


Nathaniel Richards, Thos. W. Pearsall, fete Steward, 
F Richard Tighe, Lgmen Denison, 

Peter Cooper, vin D, Morgan, 

. 8. Suares, Bidney Mason, 
bert B. Henry Elsworth, John Caswell, 

int 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, NATHANIEL RICHARDS, 
was unavimously elected President, for the ensuing year. 

This Company, with ® capitsl ard surplus near $300,000, paid in and safely invested, continaes 
to insure against loss or damage by Fire, stocks of Merchandise, heusebold furniture, "puildings, 
ships in port and their cargoes, on as favourable terms as similar institutions. 


WILLIAM P. PALMER, Secretary. 


Thomas Barron, 
Jonathan Thorn, 
Augustus H. Ward, 
Moses Taylor, 
James Colies, 








Baa. IN UTILITY THE FAR-FAMED ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP OF DR, 
OURAUD. Its properties for removing Tan, Freckles, Sunbure, Di ations, Ring- 
worm, Salt Rheum, Barber’s Itech, Chaps, Chafes and every species of cutaneous eruptions, bor- 
der on the miraculous." Not the least among the recommendations of this iuestimable Soap is its 
flotability ; it can be used in hard, or even salt water—thus rendering it available at sea, where. 
P| soanen, the luxury of limpid Croton is “ss rs the question. Hundreds of our nava) officers and 
-masters bear witness to its exalted me’ 
aie GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE ‘eradicates enperfinous hair from any part of the 


Dy. G.’s INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYE is another article of primary importance 
inasmuch as it will instantly change red, grey, or white to a beautiful brown or black. One 
touch of GOURAUD'S Dis ROUGE g t gives to the palest face the healthful hue of the moss rose, and 
is absolute! rub LILY WHITE, when applied to the skin, 
heightens to an aston ig anaes the brilliancy of the complexion 

AIR RESTOR ATIV only restores lost hair, but Sen its falling owt, and renders 
stiff, wiry hair soft, silky, noe o- glossy ; cures dandraff. Found at the old established depot 
67 Walker Street, first store from Broadway. Callender, 88 South 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


T8z GREATEST MEDICA L piscev ERY OF THE AGE.—MR 

KENNEDY, of inne bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND Of HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
 . He has tried it td eleven hund red cases, and never failed except in two cas oe 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two bh cates of i its value 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles w1!1 cure « nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

Two or three botties will cure the worst kind of biles. 


Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles wil! cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure gunning ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Foar to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the mont desperate rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

ht bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula, 

8 always experienced from the first bottle, ont 8 perfeet eure when the above quan- 


ti 
iin taken looks so improbable to Gon who have in vain tried all the wonder'u! medicines of the 
. a8 that a common weed, , grow! ing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumonr in the a em ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cares but not yours. I peddled over a thou- 
sand bottles ¥ it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it aay case. It has se 
done some o greatest cures ever Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : 
eld ict aap ah of ape T have seen poo: r. puny: » wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
restored to a perfect state of Of bea ith by one bottle. 
atte ee who are ope toa sick e, one bottle will always cure it. 
fef in catarrh and dissi: . Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. "Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alweys disa eagoees in from four days toa week. There is never « bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 
No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you SweDe t, and enough of it. 
Price $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 
mee ae L. E Be New York; J. W. Dyott & 8, > cet George H. 
Keyser, Pi Chicago ; ; A. B. Moore, Buffalo ; & Brother. To- 
Tonto ; Sohn Birks, Monwesle 








It gives great re- 





THE Greatest Discovery of the 2 Age is Ayers Cathartie Pills.— 
They don’t hei; Oper but they eure t One Box bas cured Dyspepsia. Two 
Boxes bave cured the worst cases of Scrofula. Two, Boxes have cured Erysipelas. One Box al- 
ways cures the Jaundice. Three Boxes are sure to cleanse the system from Boils—often less than 
one does it. Two Boxes have completely cured the worst of Ulcers on the Legs. Smal) doses 
seldom fail to cure the Piles. One dose cures the Headache arising from a toul stomach. Strong 
doses often repeated expel e ‘eet | Worm from the bod ee should be given to children, who 
are always more or less afflicted with this scourge. 8a gentle rege 
Box cures derangement ef the Liver. Halfa Box eures a cold 
thus strike at the foundation of every disease. As a Dinner Pill there is not = Be oe n the 
world. They are purely vepetahie, and can do no harm, but do 
amount of good. 

Arg You Sick ?—Then you can’t be cured toosoon. Don’t delay until your complaint is in- 
curable, and then mourn when it is too late.—Four fifths of all the disease: which people the 
chureb-yards, might be cured hg 4 8 Lag oe Pills, if\aken in season.—Don’t go dragging 
through the Spring, faint, slee py and listless, because your blood is loaded with bile, eon? t no 
rade yourself »round the world qe with Pimples, Blothes, Ulcers, Sores and all or any of 
the unclean diseases of the S your § h and Bowels need strengthening into 
healthy action. Ayer’s Piles se, these things right as surely as water quenches fire. They pu- 
rify the body and blood, and restore their functions into healthy activity which you can feel os 
quick as they are taken. They are the one great medicinal wonder or the ege, recognised by all 
who know their virtues, and many thousands knowthem. Take the Cherry Peetoral for a 
Cough, and the Pills yt “x foam ements n> iring pes medicine. 

Prepared by Dr. J. ractical Chemist, Lowell, Mazs., ead ‘sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine’ Fas. Ls this section. 


Re srerri FEVER AND AGUE CURE, OR, NATURE’S INFALLIBLE 
SPECIFIC.—For the Frese and Cure of INTERMITTENT and REMITTENT FE 
VERS, FEVER and AGUE, CHILLS and FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENERAL DEBILITY, 

SWEATS. and auctor ae of disease which have a common origin in Malaréaor 
This subtle atmospheric poison which at certain cen gy & is pes inbaled at 
every breath, is the same in character wherever it exists,—North, South, Fast and 
will every where yiel yield to this newly discovered antidote, which is cl -~ d'to be dis- 
covery in medicine ever made. 

This specific is so harmless that it may be taken by persons ofevery age, sex or condition and 
it will not substitute for one disease others still worse, as is too often the result in the treatment 
by Quinine, Mercury, Arsenic, and other poisonous or deleterious drugs, not a particle of any of 
which is admitted into t this preparation. 

The To: jetor disti nae these extraordinary results from the use ofthis NATURAL 

ANTIDOTE TO MAL 


It will entirely protect any resident or traveller even in the most sickly or swampy localities, 
rom — Ague or Bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constantly inhaling Malaria or 


sic they have no equal. One 
hey purify the eed, and 











theg 





It w will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
—- —- years, so that they never even have another chill, by continuing its use ‘accoraing 
to directions. 

It will immediately relieve all the distressing results of Bilious or Ague Ciseases, such as ge- 
neral debility, night sweats, etc. The patient at once begins to recover appetite and strength, 
and continues until a permanent and radical cure is effected. 

Finally, its use will banish Fever and Ague from families and all clastes. Farmers and all 

abouring men, by acopting it as a preventative, willbe freefrom A gue or Bilious attacks in that 
season of the year which while it is the most sickly, is the most valuable one to them. 

One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directions printed 

n German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liberal discounts 
made to the trade. Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the article will be i 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 


“ A Saving Bank ror tas WIDOW AND THE Oxruaw,? 
his Life Assurance Society having " 


Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
nited State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER - T 
OF REW YORK in accordance the State Law, will receive p = SrAse 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at her different Agencies 
A ~ 7" the State. 


Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium, 

Medica! Examisers in attendance every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 

Medica] Examiners ape egy daily at 1 soot. P.M 

canmatlete catting forte advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 

C. E. Habicht, 

F. C. Tucker. 





James Boorman, 
John J. Palmer, 
John G. Hi 


Daniei Joseph G: Jr 
Paul § Robert J. Dillea, 
Heury pa a Caleb Barstow. 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. aan ee 
ROBERT o 2 3: DILLON 


MEDI 
DE. 8. 8. KEENE. 


ford. 


eR. M MEREDITH CLYMER 
. BE. HABICHT, General Agent. 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Rock Ligat. (new) Kossuta, ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION, (new) Lois ANDREW FosTER, UEEN OF CLIPPERS 
Driver (new) COMPROMISE. GALBNA. ITy OF BROOKLYN. 
NortuamptTon. (pew) UNDERWKITER. Tpmsnesnontse, Empire. 
Wititam Tapscott. A. Z. Hoveuton. RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARCTIC. EmeERALD Is_e. (new) Gooninans. CuARLes Buck, 
Procress. CamBRia. (new) Consu. Forest Kine. 
Sr. Louis. DReaDNOUGHT (new) New HamPsuirg. Ricuarp Morsg, 
CHIMBORAZO. COOSAWATTER. (new) West Pont. GLANCR. 
ROBENA. Benjamin ApAma. RAceER. CENTURION. 
CoNSTBLLATION. E. Z. ApRusTIC. 

The “X’’ Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SouTHamptTox. NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Ocean QUEER. Henpricx Hupson, PALPSTINE. (pew) 
DEVONSHIRE. Marcarer Evans, AMERWAN EAGLE. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, ySaRcR AND GER 

MANY, Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any ‘other = arges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO.. 8 South St.. New ¥ 
WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., &t. George’s Pulldings, Liverpeol, 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
see cae eceeeess 9190 | Second Cabin Passage............ 0s. +00 My 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chiet Cabin Passage. ................ $110 | Second Cabin Passage. ..........65 000+ HQ 
oa The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Arabia,.......0- ce seecee ees -Ospt. JUDEINS, | AMerics,. .......000+ eessee +s. Capt, LANG, 
Porala, oc ccccecccceccccces oo Capt. RYRIB. Rurepa, «+++ s+0 +++ -004+ .O8pt, BRANKO, 
ABA, 0 cccercccccccccc cee Ont MB. G, LOPE. | COMOER,. . .ccccccccecescece co - Capt. STONE, 
Africa, . Capt. HARRISON. Niagara,.........++.- Capt. Lertom, 
These vessels. carry & clear white light at their mast head—green on starbeard bow—red on port 

bow. 


America. ...... 
Africa ... 
ABIB... ceevccccoecees 
Amerioa...... 





or to 





Chief Cabin Passage... 


.» Wednesday... .......+... June 
ences ee cees coe WEGMOBERY, 0.0 ccccceces -SUNO 
Dive oesoecces Wednesday... ++. duly “th ** 
90040008 July 18th 
B@ There will o steamships of this Line trom New York, until further notice. .6@ 
Berths not secured 1 paid tor. 
surgeon on board. 
fol ae of these ships will not 4 By re pn for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J: 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


r freight er passage, apply to EB. 


&h * 
20th ** 


OUEEES 
Bowling Green, 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIC . 2... cn sccceccccecersececcecescecss OMpt, wae. 
BRO FANT EM ccc ce checcceens cocese onteod eewanice Ny 
BRO BATE, 0 os 00 0000000 6 s00cc cc cnc ce 0c cence cece CMe Comstocx. 
Ub ERI ba ccnd ¥b0de8e040600wseees aces +++. -Capt, 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 

aken in their yee as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their ac- 
are unequalled for elegance and comiort 

Price feememe ‘from New York to Liverpoo! in first cabin, $130 ; in second do. $75. Exclu- 
alive use of extra size state rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. ig - FROM LIVERPOOL, 


Satarday . April e. 1855, 
Saturday... . May a] 

18, 

30; 





Wednesday. .... ‘May 
Wednesday... 2.00000. -May 





on liberal terms to responsible parties in every ww: Ms the country. 
JAS. A ODES, Proprietor, Providence, R 
AGENTS :—New York, ©. V. . CLICKENER & oo. and C. H. NG. Boston, WERKS & 
POTTER. Philadelphia, T. W. DYOTT & SONS, and for sale by dealers generally. 


TBE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been tealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on “* conquering and to conquer.’”’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
Jays the feundation ofa head of hair. It is now Beery mae by Her Majesty, the Queen of 

reat commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S "RLETRIC HAIR DYE is another venher oftheage. It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been Leyond all precedent, 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, ow of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. ‘In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
ye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 

(Shaving) a decided !uxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
py in =e Geestens possible time, ‘and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 

complexion. 

To be had, WV vt and retail, ot W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston ; a H. RING 
and A. B. & D. SAN DS, New York ; HAVILAND HARRAL Charleston ; : 8 HANC E, 
Baltimore; J. WRIG HT & co., New Orleans. » Canada, ot LYMAN & vb? Mentreal ; Ki 
MUSSON, and J. BO ‘4g Qusbee ; LYMA ROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE- 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEO. , 4CO.,, Halites N’S. In egnes, ot R. HOVEN DEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbury VL ng ~) Kin Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar 
ket Street, Manchester ; ; and of Agents t roughent the World. 


PURIFY ! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is good for all, 

hurtful to none, and highly necessary to thousands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats ofSummer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tual article ever discovered is Dr. MCCLINTOCK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, | —|% from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most val pao di to this country and Europe, ay mye with fine loaf sugar, 

(not molasses,) forming oh of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas0ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. McCLINTOOK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BL OOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, a. Blotches, Ulcers, curonic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial my and all the most serious d — arising from the impuri- 
ties of the bloed. it is unequalled by any preparation ever neuen < 

Sold by all Druggists. 











: CUSHMAN & CO. 
Sole Proprietors, No. 12 Fulton street, New York. 


N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neat! ked, free of freight, to an ofthe Uni 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. % dus, & as ital - 





zz. N. B.—The Albion subscribers can have their Volumes carefully bound. See sp 
4 office. 


URNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF. 
ORE VALU ARLE THAN ANY OTHER DISCOVERY, FOR SORE EYES, DEAF- 
carigee ** AIN IN THE HEAD. and the very worst forms of that loathsome disease 


rz A SAMPLE BOX with Directions, sent through the Post Offiee, razz 
Thirty Ceuts in Stamps or Specie, by the Proprietor, J. DURNO, Albany, 


ane R HOOFLAND'S 

Ol or VRC he eco ae aa Aa RE 

disordered Liver or Stomach. Debt ~ Ly weber y ers: ys 
Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness, or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fulness or weight in the S hb, Sour Er ions, Sinking or 
Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and difficult Breathing, 
Flattering at the Heart, Choaking or Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness 
of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of 


in ig the attention of th } 
ot tn Peace cechaancs ta he vintane ead see Table to this 


It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood ’ 
American people, — root Fives y the me sale is 2 oarivalled aby vimallor "preperatlons en extant 
viduals, in ail of thy conrtry is ‘knows Physicians and 
0 "Areh ae Felioselphie Pa. 
For and by Druggists and Dealers in 


at 





roasts of 








does so with a feelin, 
be  aiecates for which itis Sressmmendedt 


by C. H. and A. B, & D. Sands, New York, and 
everywhere, 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, Londen, 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
pas INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre 
mium as guarantee safety to the Office. 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his Airat pre- 
mium, cr at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-haif of the annual pa 
= nt made—withont any respons’ bility or guarantee personal or otherwise ; nor will the policy Mtbe 
only security) be required to be lodged wh h the ~~ 4 as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
assured can at any time present his policy nd of the Society an immediate pay- 
ment of one half the annual premium paid aloe, thus giving to each policy a known actual 


Cash value. 
Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 


Agencies are established COURT 01 the Colouies. Do 
OF D CTORS IN LONDON. 
z. Sg my M.D.F.R. Cement Tabor, 


Hugh 
Joseph Thompson, 
Charles Bennett, A" Barclay, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTOR 3 
Holmes, A. La Rocque. E 

Rev. J. Flann 
Jas. G. A. Creig’ 

Hon. 8. Cunard, 


R. J. Hazen. ¥- 


Gray, W. W. Jack W. J. Starr 
. Agent, 
ave Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. N 
St, John’s, Newfoundland, § oyles, Te ee sabe oad, Hon, 


L. Jarvis, Agent. 


John Moss, 

J. Leander Starr, 
T. Colley Grattan, 
Montreal,...... 


Halifax, N. 8. 


R. Fabre, Wm. 

n. Theo. Hart, Henry J Judah 

x rachan, T. 

J. Tremain, H. Fryee C. Kinoear, 
ee 


Wright, E. meer’ Hon. 


Luan, 


St. John, N. B. 


ee ee J. . 


JAMES B. CHAPMAN, A 





t for British North hme ee 
Accountant and Cashier. 


D. D, MACKENZI 
Office— TREAL, 


Ns <5 bias (iskamerte -May is 
Saturday........ . June 
June 13, SNS <p owe che cbs . June 18° 
Wednesday. ae 650 600 66000mE, Ge 30, 
Wednesday... .......-...duly Il, | 
BY. cocccccccccce OUly Sa 
d+ ht or appry to 
*"D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York, 
BROWN. SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & GO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
clans SERED oF SESE, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value th reseed 


Saturday... ...... June 
Saturday. . 


sececccsD@ly 24 
| Perr 


Pig . July 23; 





NEW YORE& HAVRE U. 8S. STEAMERS 
ILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAILS 
and Passengers, both going nd returning : 
New Steamer ARAGO 
ST. Louis, 
FULTON,... 


osenenncences 00s cone E> aD 
ecceces eccccce .. Capt. J. A. Worton. 
From Havre, 
eos Se eer 
8t. Louis,. . . ee 


rere errie ri: nion 


~ 
aacoe 


eee reee 


eee eee 


. gust 
° CII Beptember 
. Octobe: 
cecce 50 Movember 


en x! il. Novemb’r 17 

seeees+ Decemb’r 15 

The Steamers ARAGO and FULTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 tens bus- 

= with Double Oscillating engines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 
OP ries of Passage from New York : 


Ist Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75. 
bin, 800 francs ; 2nd Cabin, 500 france, 
No Letters or other Mail matter sneepting what is received from the Post Office can be taken 
on board of these steamers. Any found on board will be returned to the place whence received. 
The owners of these Ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
precious stones or metals, unlets Bills of let» are capes Oe therefor, and the value thereot ex- 
ressed therein, MO ER LIV STON, Agent, 53 Broadway, 
ChoskEY Tee mens Southampton. 
avre. 
LivINGsTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THB 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. F. Cavendy. | HERMANN..........+.+...Capt.E, Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both return 

Prorossp Dartszs or py 855. 


BERSH 


From Havre : Ist Ca- 





eae =~ 
4. ce eee ee. Aug. 
a soe. -Bept, 
penessaseit 
Be eeereeees ov. 
SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
D . «ee +ee. Wednesda 5 
* Maceo 98 | Washington”. ** Weamestey’ Bont 
"A 25 Hermann ........ Wi 
* May 23 | Washington 
* June 20 


‘July 18 Washington . 2, 1886. 

uthampton both going and returning, pocapere >t. to Ler - 
4 ong & bed ae os. 

or Bremen, fir saloon, $:30 fre 


Hi 
Washington... 
oo eee 


Stopping at 
over auy other route in 
ay me mand Havre a han her York +o Southampton 
bin, tower ealoon $110; cocand hays dee Post © 
“alates retour aecywnter 
of Lading ir rh ya the day of 
Aa experen erat or passage app pply to , 
or 
For C. H. SAND, 11 South William st.. New York 
C. A. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSK * Southampton. 
Ww. fe Havre. 


EE 


WE. YOUNG, } W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
8. 4. 40ERB, OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 











